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HE Secretary-General, on March 

6, returned to United Nations 
Headquarters after visiting the capi- 
tal cities of Chile, Ecuador and Peru. 
He was received by the Presidents 
of these Member countries. After 
leaving Santiago, where he attended 
the opening of the Economic and 
Social Council’s twelfth session, Mr. 
Lie continued to Lima, Peru, and 
then to Quito, Ecuador. 


Kashmir 


HEN the Security Council 

again took up the Kashmir 
question, on February 21, it re- 
ceived a joint proposal from the 
United Kingdom and the United 
States for settlement of the deadlock 
between India and Pakistan. In ef- 
fect, the draft resolution called for 
the appointment of a new Repre- 
sentative, with enhanced powers, to 
effect the demilitarization of the 
State and prepare detailed plans for 
a plebiscite. The new Representative 
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would take the place of Sir Owen 
Dixon, former United Nations Rep- 
resentative. Without seeking to spell 
out the terms of a settlement be- 
tween the parties, the proposal set 
forth elements which the sponsors 
hoped might help in a solution. 

India, Sir B. N. Rau told the 
Council on March 1, was wholly 
unable to accept the proposal, which 
he said went back on resolutions of 
the former India-Pakistan Commis- 
sion, which both parties had accepted 
two years ago. 

On March 6 and 7, Sir Moham- 
mad Zafrulla Khan, of Pakistan, 
suggested certain modifications to 
the joint proposal and called for full 
implementation of these resolutions. 


Collective Measures Committee 


HE first meeting of the fourteen- 
member Collectve Measures 
Committee, established by the Gen- 
eral Assembly under its resolution 
on “Uniting for Peace,” was held on 


March 5. The views of the United 
States, Egypt, and Brazil, whose rep- 
resentative was unaniomusly elected 
Chairman, were expressed on_ the 
work of the Committee and on the 
concept of collective security. This 
first meeting was open, but future 
meetings, the Committee agreed, will 
be closed. 


Korea 


ITH little public information, 

the two groups established 
by the General Assembly on Feb- 
ruary |—the Committee on Addi- 
tional Measures and the Good Of- 
fices Committee — were pursuing 
their simultaneous tasks of prepar- 
ing to consider additional measures 
to meet the aggression in Korea and 
of attempting to bring to an end the 
hostilities there and the achievement 
of United Nations objectives there 
by peaceful means. Stressing the 


(Continued on page 295) 
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An Account of His Visit to Chile, Peru and Ecuador 


ECRETARY - GENERAL TRY- 

GVE LIE on March 6 returned 
to United Nations Headquarters at 
New York after official visits to three 
South American capitals. Mr. Lie, 
who on February 20 attended the 
opening of the Economic and Social 
Council’s twelfth session at Santi- 
ago, Chile (see the BULLETIN of 
March 1 and pages 273, 274 and 275 
of this issue) journeyed also to Lima, 
Peru, and Quito, Ecuador. Warmly 
welcomed at Santiago by President 
Gabriel Gonzales Videla, he was re- 
ceived at Lima by President Manuel 
Odria and at Quito—where the Cen- 
tral University conferred upon him 
an honorary doctorate in law—by 
President Galo Plaza. 

Almost immediately after his ar- 
rival at Santiago’s Los Cerillos Air- 
port, Mr. Lie received newspaper re- 
porters and on the following day, 
Monday, February 19, he held a 
press conference for Chilean jour- 
nalists at which he dealt with a re- 
quest for comment which had been 
made “several times on my way to 
Santiago” in connection with an in- 
terview given by Generalissimo Stalin 
to Pravda. He had previously re- 
fused to comment, the Secretary- 
General said, because he had not yet 
had a full opportunity to study the 
pronouncement in all its details. 
And he continued: 

“I should like to say this much, 
however, that statements of this kind 
from the leaders in world affairs 
must be expected at the present stage 
of international developments and 
should not cause any surprise. The 
general political situation has been 
rather strained in the last seven 
months, since the outbreak of the 
war in Korea. But at the same time 
the issues and principles which are at 
stake have emerged more clearly. As 
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a consequence of this, the positions 
of the respective governments have 
also become more marked, more 
clearly defined. And so it is only 
quite natural that their public state- 
ments, issued from time to time, 
should become sharper too, with 
more emphasis on the particular 
points of view held. 

“But this does not necessarily 
mean that the governments are 
changing their positions, from what 
these positions have been known to 
be for some time. 

“It is rather an attempt to con- 
vince their opponents, or adherents, 
or both, of the wisdom of their par- 
ticular viewpoints and attitudes. This 
is sometimes done in a more dra- 
matic way than before. 

“It is my belief that there really 
is far less difference between the 
statesmen of Great Powers on the 
overriding issues of war and peace, 
than appears from some of their pub- 
lic statements. 

“I also agree with Generalissimo 
Stalin that war is not inevitable, in 
other words that peace has a fair 
chance.” 


The “Chance for Peace” 


Replying to questions, Mr. Lie said 
that he believed that the proposed 
meeting of the Big Four would be 
advantageous. As effective measures 
for the preservation of world peace, 
the Secretary-General mentioned the 
ten-point peace program which he 
submitted to Member Governments 
and to the General Assembly. 

He also said that he was con- 
vinced that all leaders of the world 
really want peace, adding: “If we use 
all opportunities for mediation and 
conciliation we shall be able to reach 
a point where there will be a real 
chance for peace.” 


While in Santiago Mr. Lie was 
the guest of honor at a dinner given 
by President Gonzales Videla in his 
summer residence at Vina Del Mar. 


Reception at Lima 


The Secretary-General, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Lie, Mr. Tor Gjesdal, 
principal director of the United Na- 
tions Department of Public Infor- 
mation and Dr. Jose A. Correa, 
Special Assistant in his execu- 
tive office, left Santiago on the 
afternoon of February 23 and ar- 
rived that same evening in Lima. 
He was received at the airport by 
the Secretary-General of the Peru- 
vian Foreign Ministry, the Chief of 
Protocol, a representative of the 
President of the Republic of Peru, 
Dr. Victor Andres Belaunde, head 
of the delegation of Peru to the 
United Nations, the Mayor of the 
city, members of the diplomatic 
corps and a large public. 

The following morning, Mr. Lie 
visited the Peruvian Foreign Min- 
ister, Mr. Emanuel Gallagher, the 
President of the Republic, General 
Manuel Odria, the President of the 
Senate, the Mayor of Lima, and the 
Archbishop of Lima. That afternoon 
he visited the church and the mu- 
seum of Magdalena and attended a 
reception given by Dr. Belaunde and 
in the evening, Foreign Minister 
Gallagher gave a banquet in his 
honor. On February 26 he was the 
honor guest at a lunchon given by 
the President of the Republic in the 
Presidential Palace. 

In Lima, of which city he was 
formally made a guest on honor, 
Mr. Lie also met with the press. He 
told Peruvian newspapermen, in 
reply to questions, that he did not 
believe present world tensions were 
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comparable to those which had ex- 
isted in 1939 as conditions, includ- 
ing those of membership in the 
United Nations, were different. 
Asked if he thought an era of world 
peace were coming soon, he replied 
that efforts toward lasting peace and 
security were taking more time than 
had been anticipated. Meanwhile, 
he said, it was necessary to prpare 
even for a worsening of the situa- 
tion, while never giving up long- 
term peace planning. For that rea- 
son, strong national defenses were 
needed. 

Replying to questions on techni- 
cal assistance to Latin America, the 
Secretary-General said that Latin 
America was taking an active part 
in this program and that the eyes of 
the world were following Latin 
American problems with no less in- 
terest than in other problems. In 
fact, he said, there was more plan- 
ning, research and advice being car- 
tied out with regard to Latin Amer- 
ica than elsewhere. But it was for 


the United Nations organs to decide 
upon priorities. 

Asked to comment upon the likeli- 
hood of Spain becoming a Member 
state of the United Nations, Mr. Lie 
said he favored the principle of uni- 
versality in Membership and had 
therefore recommended the admis- 
sion of all present applicants. There- 
fore he felt that Spain, too, must be- 
come a Member in due time, when 
circumstances would permit. He did 
not know when that would be. 

Mr. Lie left Lima by air on Feb- 
ruary 27 and arrived that same day 
in Quito, Ecuador, where he was 
met at the airport by the Foreign 
Minister of Ecuador, Dr. Neftali 
Ponce; the Secretary-General of the 
Presidency, and a number of Gov- 
ernment Officials and members of the 


SECRETARY-GENERAL Trygve Lie addressing 

reception given to Council representatives. 

Seated to his left are Hernan Santa Cruz, 

President of the Council and Gabriel Gon- 
zales Videla, President of Chile. 


Diplomatic and Consular Corps, as 
well as by members of the press 
and general public. 

The following day he paid an of- 
ficial call upon Galo Plaza, President 
of the Republic and the Foreign 
Minister. Later, he and Mrs. Lie 
were guests of honor at a luncheon 
tendered by the President and Mrs. 
Plaza. 

That afternoon Mr. Lie went to 
Quito’s Central University where, in 
a ceremony attended by President 
Plaza, high government officials, 
prominent educators and members 
of the diplomatic corps, he was 
awarded the honorary degree of Doc- 
tor of Law by the Rector of the Uni- 
versity, Dr. Julio Enrique Paredes. 
Dr. Alfredo Perez Guerrero, Dean 
of the Faculty of Jurisprudence de- 
livered an address. 

The Secretary-General, in accept- 
ing the degree, said he was aware 
of the important role which the Cen- 
tral University of Quito had per- 
formed and continued to perform 
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in the cultural and national life of 
Ecuador. He would be proud, he 
said, to bear the title of Doctor Hon- 
oris Causa from such an institution. 
Recalling that he had first met 
President Plaza in 1945 at the 
San Francisco conference, Mr. Lie 
referred to the obligations as well as 
the limitations which the Charter 
had defined. The United Nations, 
he pointed out, was not a.super-state, 
nor was it planned at San Francisco 
to introduce World Government in 
the foreseeable future. The United 
Nations was the common denomina- 
tor among sovereign nations with 
widely different social, economic 
and political systems and methods. 


Obstacles to Progress 


Ideological and Great Power dif- 
ferences, in the post-war period had 
severely hindered progress towards a 
stable and lasting world peace. It 
had not yet been possible to create a 
real system of collective security. 
Mutual fears and suspicions had led 
to a new armament race, in which 
every country had been compelled to 
look to its own safety above all else. 
Resources that should have been used 
for the purposes of peaceful develop- 
ment and the improvement of stand- 
ards of living had been diverted to 
military defense. 


However, there had been notable 
political success, especially in fields 
more or less outside the principal 
area of conflicts, examples such as 
Kashmir, Palestine and Indonesia 
which proved that the machin- 
ery of peace would work if given 
an opportunity. 

In the economic and _ social 
spheres, the last world war had left 
a terrible heritage that had caused 
unutterable sufferings. At the same 
time the world had had to face the 
consequences of centuries of misuse 
and lack of opportunities. Two 
thirds of the world’s population did 
not have adequate food. Billions of 
human beings lived in conditions that 
endangered the very concept of 
human dignity. 

In a world plagued by political 
tension, this had created the most 
serious situation. 

The United Nations had appealed 
to the world conscience and had 
proposed principles and programs 
for the solution of some of the prob- 
lems. United Nations analysis and 
discussions had focussed attention on 
the urgent necessity for action 
against poverty, the ancient enemy 
of man. 

The United Nations approach to 
this problem was a new approach, a 
truly international approach. Refer- 
ring particularly to the expanded 


SECRETARY-GENERAL LIE at a press conference in Quito, Ecuador, held in the Press Conference 
Room of the President’s Palace. On Mr. Lie’s right is Tor Gjesdal, Top-ranking Director of the 
Department of Public Information. On his left; José A. Correa, Special Assistant. 





program of technical assistance, Mr. 
Lie cautioned that the program did 
not promise a golden age around the 
corner Or provide a magic road to 
success. It was an attempt to use the 
combined resources of the countries 
concerned and of the world at large 
in a series of joint actions to lift the 
standards of living of the less fortu- 
nate areas, helping their people to 
help themselves. Success of this 
program, the  Secretary-General 
pointed out, depended first and fore- 
most upon the active and enlightened 
participation of the Member govern- 
ments, But for the first time a truly 
international organization was oper- 
ating as a surveyor of possibilities 
and resources, as a center for plan- 
ning and a channel for action. 


“Still at the Beginning” 


“We are still at the beginning,” 
said Mr. Lie, “and the beginning has 
been modest. It is my personal hope 
that we shall soon see action on a 
much broader scale.” This, he went 
on, would depend in great measure 
upon the political outlook and the 
degree of priority given to military 
defense. 

On the other hand, nothing could 
serve better to remove the causes of 
war and safeguard peace than a 
world crusade against poverty 
through a constantly expanded pro- 
gram of technical assistance. 

Of the four fields of United 
Nations activity he had men- 
tioned, said Mr. Lie, the political 
field was of course the most im- 
portant. If the United Nations did 
not succeed in maintaining peace 
it would lack a basis for economic 
and social progress. 

Hence it was that in the present 
stage the most vigorous efforts were 
required. The United Nations must 
continue its work notwithstanding 
temporary obstacles. 

He had been, said the Secretary- 
General, very much encouraged by 
the positive attitude taken by the Re- 
public of Ecuador. Ecuador had de- 
cided to go forward, to plan and to 
prepare for economic and educa- 
tional expansions, so that it might 
progress and its people enjoy better 
standards of living. The United Na- 
tions had considered it a privilege 
to grant a comparatively high num- 
ber of fellowships to Ecuadorian citi- 
zens. United Nations technical as- 
sistance experts had been called for 


(Continued on page 273) 
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Fresh Effort 


for Kashmir Settlement 





NEW phase of the dispute be- 

tween India and Pakistan over 
the State of Kashmir opened on 
February 21 when Sir Gladwyn 
Jebb, of the United Kingdom, and 
Ernest A. Gross, of the United 
States, offered a joint proposal to the 
Security Council. 

The Council had not discussed the 
question ‘for ten months, and the 
issue has been before the United 
Nations for over three years. Fight- 
ing had stopped on January 1, 1949, 
following a cease-fire worked out 
with the parties by the former 
United Nations Commission, and 
there have been no major breaches 
since. But efforts to expand the 
cease-fire into a political settlement 
have so far failed. At its last meet- 
ing, April 12, 1950, the Council had 
appointed Sir Owen Dixon, of Aus- 
tralia, as United Nations Representa- 
tive. Shortly thereafter Sir Owen 
went out to the sub-continent and 
tried to work out an agreed plan for 
demilitarization and preparations for 
a plebiscite. But on September 15 
he had reported the failure of his 
efforts and relinquished his position. 

To Sir Owen’s efforts and to his 
report, “a most masterly analysis,” 
Sir Gladwyn Jebb paid tribute in 
presenting to the Council the new 
proposal for settlement. But, he 
added, Britain could not agree to Sir 
Owen’s conclusion that, unless hos- 
tilities recurred, it would be best to 
leave the problem to the parties. 

This decision he explained in 
terms of the fundamental considera- 
tions of the question. First, both 
Governments were agreed that the 
future of Kashmir should be settled 
in accordance with the wishes of the 
people of the State. The difficulties 
had arisen only in translating that 
principle into a detailed scheme for 
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L The New Proposal Explained 


implementation. Second, even as to 
method, there had been substantial 
agreement between the parties. The 
cease-fire resolution of the United 
Nations Commission had been ac- 
cepted by the parties. “That serious 
incidents have been avoided is a 
tribute to the two Governments and 
their military commanders and also 
to the United Nations observers who 
are still performing their duties with 
admirable judgment and efficiency.” 
The second resolution of the Com- 
mission (January 5, 1949), setting 
forth the principles to be followed 
in the preparation and holding of a 
plebiscite, had also been accepted by 
the parties. 

These acceptances, Sir Gladwyn 
said, had “provided a wide area of 
agreement,” and, despite subsequent 
difficulties in matters of detail, the 
United Kingdom believed that “a 
determined effort by the Council 
with the assistance of the two Gov- 
ernments” would show a way for 
settlement. 


Explanation of Proposal 


Sir Gladwyn then explained the 
character of the proposal. During 
the recent meeting of Common- 
wealth Prime Ministers in London. 
a number of informal and private 
discussions had taken place, and the 
United Kingdom had also kept in 
constant touch with the United 
States. But the draft resolution was 
not intended to prejudge the Coun- 
cil’s deliberations or the views of 
India and Pakistan. It was _ sub- 
mitted as a basis for discussion. Its 
terms had not been prepared in con- 
sultation with the parties; still less 
had they been approved by them. 
The sponsors felt, however, that the 


proposal constituted. “the only ap- 
proach likely to resolve the differ- 
ences which had been preventing the 
holding of the plebiscite that we are 
all sO anxious to secure.” 

Sir Gladwyn’s hopes for this fresh 
effort were endorsed in turn by Mr. 
Gross. In this dispute, unlike others 
of immediate concern to the Coun- 
cil, he pointed out, there was a very 
important affirmative element. The 
Prime Ministers of Pakistan and 
India had indicated in the clearest 
terms that both Governments had 
the will to settle the question peace- 
fully and to examine solutions care- 
fully. Also, the area of disagree- 
ment had been narrowed, and the 
Council could best exercise its func- 
tions by narrowing the disagreement 
still further. 


Constituent Assembly 


The preamble of the draft resolu- 
tion makes a reference to the Gen- 
eral Council of the “All Jammu and 
Kashmir National Conference.” This 
body had, on October 27, 1950, rec- 
ommended the convening of a Con- 
stituent Assembly for determining 
the “future shape and _ affiliations” 
of the State. The preamble states 
that the authorities have proposed 
to convene such a Constituent As- 
sembly elected from an area which 
is only a part of the whole territory 
of Jammu and Kashmir. 

The preamble then goes on to re- 
mind the Governments and authori- 
ties concerned of the principle em- 
bodied in Security Council and 
India-Pakistan Commission resolu- 
tions—that the final disposition of 
the State will be made in accordance 
with the will of the people expressed 
through the democratic method of a 
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free and impartial plebiscite con- 
ducted under the auspices of the 
United Nations. Convening of such 
a Constituent Assembly and any 
action which that Assembly might at- 
tempt to take to determine the future 
shape and affiliation of all or part 
of the State would not, the preamble 
affirms, be in accordance with that 
principle. 

Commenting on this part of the 
preamble, Sir Gladwyn Jebb said 
that his Government had felt some 
anxiety lest the Kashmir State au- 
thorities should embark on some 
kind of independent action which 
would challenge the authority of 
the Security Council and of the 
United Nations. However, he felt 
certain that the representative of In- 
dia would give assurance that there 
was no intention on the part either 
of the Indian Government or of the 
Kashmir State Government to adopt 
measures which would in any way 
prejudice the agreements already 
reached and the commitments al- 
ready entered into by India and 
Pakistan, or which would conflict 
with the measures already adopted 
by the Security Council. 


Such reassurance, he felt con- 
fident. would categorically place on 
record that “no reference to the 
wishes of Kashmir regarding the 
future accession of the State made 
otherwise than under the auspices 
and with the full consent of the 
United Nations can be regarded as 
constituting a settlement acceptable 
to the Council.” 


Implementation Begun 


Supporting this view, Mr. Gross 
noted that the Conference had met 
in the area of the State under the 
general control of India and that the 
resolution which it adopted had re- 
portedly been fully endorsed by the 
Prime Minister of India. 


Press reports had described how 
implementation of the resolution 
had begun—that electoral rolls in 
Indian-occupied areas of Kashmir 
were expected to be completed by 
March 1951, and that elections 
might be held in June or July. 

“Although the Pakistan-held parts 
of Kashmir would not participate in 
the vote, the decisions of the Con- 
stituent Assembly will be held ap- 
plicable to all parts of the State, in- 
cluding the Pakistan-controlled 
areas,” Mr. Gross observed. It was 
his Government’s impression that the 
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proclamation which ordered imple- 
mentation of the resolution had been 
approved by the Government of 
India. 

The United States firmly believed 
that there could be no real and last- 
ing settlement which was not accept- 
able to both parties; “any attempt 
to decide the issue without the con- 
sent of both parties would only leave 
a constant and explosive irritant in 
the relations between these two Gov- 
ernments, an irritant which would 
effectively prevent the bringing about 
of peace and security in South 
Asia.” 


Prompt Settlement Stressed 


The next point of the preamble 
declares that the Security Council 
considers it its duty to aid the parties 
to reach an amicable solution of the 


Kashmir dispute “and that a prompt 
settlement of this dispute is of vital 
importance to the maintenance of in- 
ternational peace and security.” 

It then notes that the main points 
of difference preventing agreement 
between the parties were “the pro- 
cedure for and the extent of demili- 
tarization of the State preparatory 
to the holding of a plebiscite,” and 
“the degree of control over the ex- 
ercise of the functions of Govern- 
ment in the State necessary to ensure 
a free and fair plebiscite.” 

The draft resolution then proceeds 
to the operative part. After accept- 
ing Sir Owen Dixon’s resignation, 
in compliance with his request, and 
expressing gratitude to him, it calls 
for a new United Nations Repre- 
sentative. After consultation with 
India and Pakistan regarding their 
differences, the new Representative 


REPRESENTING THEIR GOVERNMENTS before the Security Council are Sir Mohammad 
Zafrulla Khan (left), Pakistan Minister for Foreign Affairs and Commonwealth Relations, and 
Sir Benegal Narsing Rau, India’s permanent representative to the United Nations. 
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will carry out the following instruc- 
tions: 


e effect the demilitarization of the 
State of Jammu and Kashmir on 
the basis of Sir Owen’s demilitari- 
zation proposals, with any modi- 
fications deemed advisable; 


e present to India and Pakistan 
detailed plans for carrying out a 
plebiscite, and obtain the agree- 
ment of those Governments to 
such plans “in order to give effect 
to their existing commitment that 
the future of the State shall be de- 
cided through the democratic 
method of a free and impartial 
plebiscite conducted under United 
Nations auspices.” 

Under the joint proposal, the new 
Representative would be authorized 
to take into account in his discus- 
sions with the two Governments and 
in considering the arrangements for 
demilitarization and for the holding 
of the plebiscite the report of Sir 
Owen Dixon and three possibilities.” 


These possibilities are: 


that any forces required for the 
purpose of facilitating demilitari- 
zation and the holding of the 
plebiscite might be provided from 
Member states of the United Na- 
tions or raised locally; 


¢ that, although the future accession 
of the State should be decided by 
the majority of votes cast in a 
State-wide plebiscite, this should 
not preclude, provided that due 
account is taken of geographical 
and economic considerations, sub- 
sequent boundary adjustments in 
areas contiguous to the frontier of 
India or Pakistan in which the 
vote is overwhelmingly in favor of 
the party with a minority of the 
votes in the State-wide plebiscite; 


e that, while supervision will be re- 
quired over the exercise of the 
functions of Government in the 
State of Jammu and Kashmir, dif- 
ferent degrees of such supervision 
may be appropriate for different 
areas. 


Neutral Force 


These provisions, Sir Gladwyn 
Jebb pointed out, did not seek to 
define a solution of the differences 
between the parties, but merely set 
forth four elements which the spon- 
sors hoped might help to reach a 
solution. 

“We sincerely believe,” he added, 
“that the possibility that a neutral 
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force might be made available to 
safeguard the security of the 
State during the plebiscite period 
should, if there is a minimum of 
goodwill on both sides, overcome 
many of the difficulties which have 
so far stood in the way of demilitari- 
zation.” 

The best guarantee of a fair ex- 
pression of the wishes of the people 
of Kashmir, he added, would be the 
removal or disbandment of the mili- 
tary forces of all interested parties 
and their replacement by disin- 
terested United Nations forces. 

“As a principle,” he said, “this 
seems to us at least to be so axio- 
matic that we can hardly believe that 
it will not be accepted by the Coun- 
cil and by those immediately con- 
cerned. For if it is not accepted, it 
can Only mean that the contestant 
denies the whole conception of set- 
tlement by plebiscite, which, after 
all, has already been accepted with- 
out reservation.” 


It was undeniable, Sir Gladwyn 
said, that the “two classic examples” 
of a plebiscite in recent years, the 
Saar and Upper Silesia, could not 
have succeeded without the presence 
of a neutral force. 


Boundary Adjustments 


The possibility of boundary ad- 
justments as a result of overwhelm- 
ing majority local votes, Sir Glad- 
wyn pointed out, had not hitherto 
been incorporated in any formal 
resolution. Members, however, must 
long have had it in mind. 

Whichever party the majority 
vote in the plebiscite might favor, 
he said, there undoubtedly would be 
some areas where an overwhelming 
proportion of the inhabitants would 
favor the party with a minority of 
votes throughout the State. After 
careful consideration of geographical 
and economic factors, therefore, it 
seemed that any of those areas 
should be separated from the State 
as a whole and included in the ter- 
ritory of whichever of the two 
parties lost the plebiscite. 


However, Sir Gladwyn emphasized 
that no adjustment should result in 
the formation of an enclave. Nor 
should any area be taken out of the 
State if, as a result, the economic 
interest of the State as a whole or 
of the territory to which it acceded 
would be materially damaged or 
threatened. 

The proposal furthermore did not 
affect in any way the principle that 


the future of the State as a whole 
would be decided by the majority 
of all the inhabitants of the State 
eligible to vote. Any adjustments, 
therefore, would be subsequent to 
the determination of the accession 
of the State as a whole and would 
be designed purely to avoid incor- 
porating in the territory of which- 
ever of the two parties won the 
plebiscite areas which contained an 
overwhelming number of inhabitants 
opposed to such incorporation. 

The sponsors, Sir Gladwyn added, 
had not attempted to work out the 
details of this new provision, for 
these, they thought, could be left 
until agreement had been reached 
on the immediate problems still pre- 
venting the plebiscite from being 
held. It was to be hoped that, in 
consultation with the two parties, 
the Plebiscite Administrator would 
be able to prepare a detailed plan 
acceptable to both Governments. 


Stronger Terms of Reference 


Commenting on these provisions, 
too, Mr. Gross reviewed the history 
of negotiations in the case and re- 
marked that it might seem to offer 
little hope of eventual solution. How- 
ever, he drew renewed faith from 
the fact that, although an under- 
declared war had been raging in 
Kashmir in early 1948 and was 
threatening to spread beyond its 
borders, the fighting was stopped, 
and the parties themselves worked 
out the cease-fire line. Moreover, 
throughout the continuing negotia- 
tions, the Prime Ministers of both 
countries had steadily reiterated their 
earnest desire to settle by peaceful 
means this dispute as well as all other 
existing disagreements between them. 

The joint proposal, he said, would 
amplify and strengthen the Repre- 
sentative’s terms of reference. 
Whereas the Council’s resolution of 
March 14, 1950, placed the burden 
of preparing and executing the de- 
militarization program On the parties 
themselves, assisted by the Repre- 
sentative, this joint draft resolution 
proposed that, after consultation 
with the two Governments, the Rep- 
resentative would effect the demili- 
tarization and assume the initiative 
in presenting and obtaining agree- 
ment to a detailed plan for the 
plebiscite, 

The four considerations which 
the Representative would be author- 
ized to take into account Mr. Gross 
regarded as important but not ex- 
clusive. 
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In its later provisions, the draft 
resolution proposes to call on the 
parties to co-operate with the Repre- 
sentative to the fullest degree, and to 
instruct the latter to report to the 
Council with findings and recom- 
mendations when he considers that 
detailed arrangements for the hold- 
ing of a plebiscite may be put into 
effect, or in any case within three 
months of his appointment. 


Arbitration 

Another major provision which, in 
the view of Mr. Gross, will strengthen 
the hand of the Representative in his 
negotiations and aid the parties to 
reach a full and lasting settlement, 
concerns arbitration. 

If the discussions, in the opinion 
of the Representaive, fail to pro- 
duce full agreement, the proposal 
would call on the parties to accept 
arbitration on all outstanding points 
of difference. This would be carried 
out by an arbitrator, or a panel of 
arbitrators, to be appointed by the 
International Court of Justice in 
consultation with the parties. 

The Representative, Sir Gladwyn 
pointed out, should be given some 
assurance that, on outstanding points 
of difficulty, a means of obtaining 
an authoritative decision would be 
available to him. This was the reason 
for the provision. 

In view of the repeated failure to 
resolve these differences on points 
of detail and because the general 
principles of settlement by plebiscite 
had already been fully accepted by 
both Governments, he hoped that 
India, which had rejected an earlier 
proposal for arbitration, would now 
accept this provision. 

Mr. Gross pointed out that arbitra- 
tion was another Charter device for 
peaceful settlement. The Council 
should call to the attention of both 
Governments their obligation under 
the Charter to seek a solution by all 
peaceful means, including arbitra- 
tion. 


Other Provisions 


The joint draft resolution also pro- 
vides continuation of the Military 
Observer Group to supervise the 
cease-fire. 

It would request India and Paki- 
stan to ensure that their agreement 
regarding the cease-fire would con- 
tinue to be faithfully observed, and 
would call on them to take all pos- 
sible measures to ensure the creation 
and maintenance of an atmosphere 
favorable to the promotion of fur- 
ther negotiations and to refrain from 
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any action likely to prejudice a just 
and peaceful settlement. 

Finally, it would request the Sec- 
retary-General to provide the Repre- 
sentative with the necessary services 
and facilities. 


Joint Consideration 


Sir Gladwyn Jebb assured the 
Council that the joint proposal was 
the fruit of the most mature con- 
sideration not only by the United 
States and the United Kingdom, but 
by certain other governments as well. 
They sought not to impose, but only 
to serve, he emphasized. 

Three factors, he said, made it dif- 
ficult to believe that an agreed solu- 
tion could not be achieved by rea- 
sonable human beings: any attempt 
to settle the question by force would 
be immeasurably more disastrous to 
both sides than any possible solution 
in accordance with the means sug- 
gested; even a continuance of the 
existing tension, with all its economic 
and political effects, would be far 
more damaging to both sides than 


any possible disadvantages to either 
side which the decision of the people 
of Jammu and Kashmir could pro- 
duce; and, finally, there was the 
present condition of ‘the world to be 
considered. 


Mr. Gross thought that the Coun- 
cil should consider the draft resolu- 
tion promptly. The situation on the 
sub-continent, in which the dispute 
provided a constant irritant prejudic- 
ing friendly relations between the 
parties and injuring their economic 
well-being, he said, demanded that 
the Council press forward sugges- 
tions which it believed might pro- 
mote a reasonable and acceptable 
settlement. 

He believed that the joint proposal 
offered good possibilities for success- 
fully channeling the Council's activi- 
ties toward practical aid to the 
parties. The time and the situation 
demanded this aid, and required that 
it be given without thought of 
criticizing either of the parties or 
attempting to sit in judgment on 
them. 





2 India Unable to Accept 


T the meeting on March 1, Sir 

Benegal Rau, of India, de- 
clared that his Government was 
wholly unable to accept the United 
Kingdom-United States proposals. 
They went back on the resolutions 
of the United Nations Commission 
for India and Pakistan, resolutions 
agreed to by both parties. They 
made changes, all of which were in 
favor of the Pakistan Army which 
had entered the State in contraven- 
tion of international law and against 
the Indian Army which had gone in 
lawfully to repel invasion. 

Sir B. N. Rau opened the meeting 
as President for the month of March, 
but, since India was a party to the 
question under consideration, he ac- 
cordingly called on the next mem- 
ber in alphabetical order, D. J. 
Balluseck, of the Netherlands, to take 
the chair. 

Reviewing briefly the most salient 
facts of the case, Sir B. N. Rau em- 
phasized that India was the com- 
plainant and that the complaint had 
been proved to be true, not only as 
originally laid, but in an aggravated 
form. 

Pakistan had assisted the invaders 
of the State of Jammu and Kash- 
mir and, later, had itself become an 


invader. Its army was still occupy- 
ing a large part of the State, thus 
committing a continuing breach of 
international law. It had also built 
up subversive local forces and au- 
thorities in the areas which it oc- 
cupied. 

Turning to some “misconceptions 
and prejudices” on the subject, Sir 
B. N. Rau made the points that the 
Kashmir question was not a Hindu- 
Muslim question as so often “repre- 
sented or misrepresented.” Even 
after the separation of Pakistan, In- 
dia still had a Muslim population of 
some 40,000,000—the third largest 
of any state in the world. He be- 
lieved that Indonesia was first, with 
about 70,000,000, and Pakistan next, 
with about 66,000,000. 

India was a secular state, with a 
“Bill of Rights” providing for equal- 
ity before the law, freedom from dis- 
crimination, freedom of religion, and 
various other rights enforceable by 
direct recourse to the Supreme 
Court. Every reasonable safeguard 
which could be devised for the pro- 
tection of racial or religious minori- 
ties had been embodied in the Indian 
Constitution. Muslims were mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, governors, 
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judges of the highest courts, and am- 
bassadors. India’s fighting forces in- 
cluded Muslims, one of them a gen- 
eral. As to the Government of Kash- 
mir State, five of the Cabinet of 
seven, including the Prime Minister, 
were Muslims. It represented an or- 
ganization, the Jammu and Kashmir 
National Conference, also predomi- 
nantly Muslim, which had been fight- 
ing for democracy and freedom for 
decades. This organization desired 
that Kashmir should remain in India 
on the ground that the real problem 
of the people could not be solved 
on a religious basis but by equitable 
distribution of wealth. 


Insistence on Pledges 


An impression might have been 
gathered from Sir Owen Dixon’s re- 
port and from some of the speeches 
in the Council that India had been 
intransigent, but, Sir B. N. Rau con- 
tinued, this so-called intransigence 
was no more than an insistence on 
pledges already given to India, par- 
ticularly on questions relating to the 
security of Kashmir. The _ resolu- 
tions of the United Nations Commis- 
sion of August 1948 and January 
1949, agreed to by all. parties, con- 
tained adequate provision for a free 
and impartial plebiscite under United 
Nations auspices, and India could 
not make any further concessions. 

“The Government of India mere- 
ly reflects Indian public opinion,” 
Sir B. N. Rau stated. “And, on this 
question of Kashmir, Indian public 
opinion cannot forget the funda- 
mental facts: namely, that India 
voluntarily offered a plebiscite under 
United Nations auspices; that, in 
spite of this, Pakistan chose to in- 
vade the State and occupy nearly 
half of it by force in violation of in- 
ternational law, as Sir Owen Dixon 
himself has found; that to allow 
this occupation or its fruits to con- 
tinue is wrong enough; and that to 
grant Pakistan any further conces- 
sions would be to aggravate the 
wrong and therefore would be com- 
pletely unjustifiable.” 

Nearly 80 per cent of the popu- 
lation of Cypress was Greek. What 
would Britain’s view be, he asked, if 
Greece moved an army and _ oc- 
cupied half the island and then de- 
manded that a plebiscite should be 
held after British security forces were 
removed? 

No solution had yet been found 
to the Kashmir case because the 
root-cause—the unlawful occupation 
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of nearly half the State and the crea- 
tion of subversive forces and au- 
thorities by Pakistan—had been al- 
lowed to continue; and so long as the 
root-cause continued, there could be 
no solution. Meanwhile, the Govern- 
ment of the State had to be carried 
on in accordance with law. 

Sir B. N. Rau continued that the 
present legal position was that the 
State of Jammu and Kashmir was 
a unit of the Indian Federation, sub- 
ject to federal jurisdiction in respect 
of the broad categories of defence, 
external affairs, and communications. 
but completely autonomous in al- 
most all other matters. 

In the autonomous sphere, the 
State was entitled to frame its own 
Constitution and, for this purpose, 
to convene a Constituent Assembly 
of its own people. The main purpose 
of this Assembly would be to pro- 
vide a proper elected legislature for 
the State to which the executive 
could be made responsible as in the 
British parliamentary system of gov- 
ernment. So far as the Government 
of India was concerned, the Con- 
stituent Assembly was not intended 
to prejudice the issues before the 





Security Council, or to come in its 
way. 

Pending the framing of a new 
Constitution for the State by its own 
Constituent Assembly, the Govern- 
ment was necessarily carried on 
under the existing Constitution as a 
provisional arrangement. There was 
not yet an elected legislature. The 
Constituent Assembly was intended 
mainly to supply this deficiency. 


Human Aspect 


The provisional or interim Gov- 
ernment had been functioning in 
Kashmir from the beginning of 
March 1948. During those three 
years, Sir B. N. Rau related, it had 
done a good deal of useful work not- 
withstanding the unsettled conditions 
caused by the tribal and Pakistan in- 
vasions. As examples, he mentioned 
the abolition of absentee landlord- 
ism; cultivation of waste land by 
means of irrigation projects; estab- 
lishment of a university, colleges, and 
schools; provision of relief and re- 
habilitation for refugees; measures of 
relief from chronic indebtedness; 
establishment of state transport; and 


ACTION REQUESTED BY PAKISTAN 


HEN the Security Council re- 

sumed its consideration of the 
India-Pakistan question on February 
21, it had on its agenda not only the 
report of September 15, 1950, by Sir 
Owen Dixon, but a letter dated De- 
cember 14, 1950, from Sir Moham- 
mad Zafrulla Khan, Pakistan Minis- 
ter for Foreign Affairs and Com- 
monwealth Relations. 

Sir Owen’s report had been with 
the Council for nearly three months, 
Sir Zafrulfa said, and the people of 
Pakistan and of Kashmir were great- 
ly concerned over “the serious delay 
in dealing with this urgent and im- 
portant matter.” 


Almost three years had passed, he 
added, since the Council had con- 
cluded that a solution of the Kash- 
mir dispute lay in a free and impar- 
tial plebiscite to decide the accession 
of the State to India or to Pakistan, 
yet the holding of the plebiscite was 
no nearer than it was three years 
before. 

In the meantime, the Government 
of India and the Maharaja’s Govern- 
ment in Kashmir were taking steps to 
prejudice the holding of the plebis- 
cite, for a resolution adopted by the 
All-Jammu and Kashmir National 


Conference, on October 27, 1950, 
proposed the convening of a Con- 
stituent Assembly to determine “the 
future shape and affiliation of the 
State.” And a report by the Press 
Trust of India stated that the Prime 
Minister of India had welcomed this 
move and declared that the proposed 
Constituent Assembly would ratify 
the formal accession of the State to 
India. Later press reports indicated, 
Sir Zafrulla said, that a formal proc- 
lamation to hold the elections was 
about to be promulgated by the Ma- 
haraja’s Government. 

This move, he charged, sought to 
nullify the international agreement 
between India and Pakistan embod- 
ied in the resolutions of the United 
Nations Commission and endorsed 
by the Council, and was a challenge 
to the authority of the Council. 

He asked the Council urgently to 
consider the Kashmir question and 
to take measures to implement that 
international agreement as soon as 
possible. He also asked the Council 
to call on India to refrain from pro- 
ceeding with the proposal for a Con- 
stituent Assembly and from taking 
any other action that might preju- 
dice the holding of a free and impar- 
tial plebiscite. 











This caricature of Sir B. N. Rau, of India, is the second in a series being 


published by the BULLETIN. 


promotion of public health, indus- 
tries, co-operatives, and rationing 
through co-operative societies. 

In referring to these conditions, 
Sir B. N. Rau said that his intention 
was also to emphasize the human 
aspect of the problem. 

“The people of Kashmir,” he said, 
“are not mere chattels to be disposed 
of according to a rigid formula; their 
future must be decided in their own 
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Others will appear from time to time. 


interests and in accordance with 
their own desires. The population 
of the State is gradually settling down 
to some measure of peace and 
order.” 

Sir Owen Dixon had_ recom- 
mended that the initiative should 
pass back to the parties. He had 
added that the Council should press 
the parties to reduce the military 
strength holding the cease-fire line 





to the normal protection of a peace- 
time frontier. On this point, Sir 
B. N. Rau commented that India 
had already reduced its torces by 
20 to 25 per cent, without waiting 
for any corresponding reduction by 
Pakistan. Although under the Com- 
mission’s resolutions, Pakistan was 
to begin to withdraw its army first— 
with India only then beginning to 
reduce its forces—India had begun 
the process and was prepared to con- 
tinue it if Pakistan, on its part, 
would withdraw its army from the 
State. 


With the State graduallly settling 
down to some kind of ordered life, 
the Council might do worse than to 
follow Sir Owen’s advice and let the 
initiative now pass back to the 
parties. Within the previous few 
days, Sir B. N. Rau pointed out, In- 
dia and Pakistan had signed a trade 
agreement despite great difficulties. 
Left to themsleves, they might be 
expected in due course to come to 
agreement in other matters also. 


Reasons for Opposition 


Turning to the joint proposal, Sir 
B. N. Rau declared that it departed 
materially from the provisions of the 
two resolutions of the United Na- 
tions Commission of August 1948 
and January 1949. On certain assur- 
ances, India had agreed to these reso- 
lutions. Pakistan also had agreed ulti- 
mately. 

Under the first resolution, Pakistan 
was to withdraw its troops complete- 
ly from the State, and India was to 
withdraw the bulk of its forces, a 
small part being left to ensure the 
State’s security. To remove any sus- 
picion that even this small part 
might interfere with the freedom of 
the plebiscite, the resolution of Jan- 
uary 1949 provided that the Plebi- 
scite Administrator would deter- 
mine, in consultation with the Gov- 
ernment of India, the final disposal 
of India and State armed forces, 
such disposal to be with due regard 
to the security of the State and the 
freedom of the plebiscite. 


India was still prepared, in con- 
sultation with the Plebiscite Admin- 
istrator, to take all necessary meas- 
ures to prevent the presence of any 
such forces from interfering with the 
freedom of the plebiscite. This could 
be done in a number of ways—for 
example, stationing the forces in 
localities outside centres of civilian 
population and confining them to 
barracks during the plebiscite. 
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Despite the provisions of these 
resolutions, Sir Owen Dixon “was 
somehow led to make proposals for 
demilitarization which seriously de- 
parted trom the agreed scheme.” At 
one point, recalled Sir B. N. Rau, 
Sir Owen asked for the withdrawal 
of the forces of the Indian Regular 
Army, although the resolutions never 
contemplated their complete with- 
drawal. 

At another point, he suggested 
various purposes for which Pakistan 
troops might be retained in the State, 
although the resolution clearly pro- 
vided for their complete withdrawal. 

The joint draft resolution before 
the Council would instruct the new 
Representative to effect demilitariza- 
tion on the basis of Sir Owen Dixon's 
proposals with such modifications 
as the new Representative might 
deem advisable. But these proposals 
went back on the agreed resolutions, 
and the changes were all in favor of 
the Pakistan Army, “which had en- 
tered the State in contravention of 
international law and against the In- 
dian Army which had lawfully en- 
tered the State to repel invasion.” 

“My Government,” stated Sir B. 
N. Rau, “is wholly unable to accept 
these proposals as a basis, nor can it 
agree to vest a new Representative 
with the power of decision in so 
vital a matter.” 

Furthermore, he continued, the 
joint draft resolution picked out cer- 
tain parts of previous resolutions, 
leaving out other parts to which In- 
dia throughout had attached the 
greatest importance and which were 
specifically accepted by the United 
Nations Commission. 

“We are not prepared to go back 
on all that has been done by the 
United Nations Commission and sub- 
sequently with our agreement,” he 
added. 

“We are wholly unable to accept 
any entry of foreign troops in the 
State or in any other part of India. 
In view of the provision made by 
the resolutions of August 1948 and 
January 1949, there is no occasion 
tor the use af foreign troops or of 
special local levies recruited by any 
outside agency. Nor, in view of the 
detailed provisions contained in the 
resolution of January 1949 to en- 
sure a fair and impartial plebiscite, 
can we accept any supersession of 
the lawful Government of the State 
or any interference with its normal 
functions.” 

It was clearly stated on behalf of 
the Commission, he continued, that 
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the Plebiscite Administrator could be 
expected to act reasonably and that 
the Commission did not intend that 
he should usurp the functions of the 
State in the field of normal adminis- 
tration and of law and order. The 
sovereignty of the entire State had 
necessarily to be vested in the law- 
ful Government of the State, and, 
because of this, it was stipulated that 
the Plebiscite Administrator should 
be formally appointed by the State 
Government. All this, said Sir B. N. 
Rau, had been recognized by the 
United Nations Commission. 

There was a tendency, in certain 
quarters, to assume that this was just 
a dispute between India and_ Paki- 
stan, and that the views of the law- 
ful Government of Kashmir need 
not be considered. But this, he de- 
clared, was a mistaken assumption. 
The authority of the Government of 
India over the Government of Kash- 
mir was limited to certain subjects: 
outside that sphere, it could only 
advise and could not impose any 
decision. 

While the joint draft resolution 
before the Council referred to the 
proposal for convening a Constituent 
Assembly, it made no mention of the 
persistent and ever-mounting prop- 
aganda in Pakistan threatening war 
and urging a holy war, Sir B. N. Rau 


observed. Both India and Pakistan 
were mildly exhorted in the draft 
resolution to take all possible meas- 
ure to ensure the creation and 
maintenance of an atmosphere favor- 
able to the promotion of further 
negotiations. But surely the sponsors 
would agree “that the constant in- 
citement to war based on an appeal 
to bigotry and religious passion is 
bound to vitiate the atmosphere for 
negotiation.” 

While the Indian Government 
stood by all its commitments, it in- 
sisted that all the commitments made 
to India in the resolutions of the 
Commission and in the connected 
assurances must also be honored. 

“The present resolution,” he as- 
serted, “will unsettle what has al- 
ready been settled and, if passed. 
would amount to a repudiation by 
the Security Council of the United 
Nations Commission’s decisions pre- 
viously made with the agreement of 
the parties and of the Commission’s 
assurances given to India.” 


(Sir Mohammad Zafrulla| Khan, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Commonwealth Relations for Pak- 
istan, addressed the Council on 
March 6 and 7. A report on his State- 
ment will be published in the next 
issue of the BULLETIN.) 





Standardized Braille Alphabet 
For Five Million Blind 


An important step toward creat- 
ing a world alphabet in Braille for 
blind readers in all languages was 
taken at a conference just concluded 
in Beirut, Lebanon. Held under the 
auspices of the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization (UNESCO), the confer- 
ence agreed upon a_ standardized 

raille alphabet to serve five million 
blind persons in the Middle East, In- 
dia, Southeast Asia, and Africa. 

The Beirut Conference, whose de- 
cisions are subject to final ratifica- 
tion by the governments represented, 
follows nearly eighteen months of 
discussions and preparatory work by 
UNESCO, The I1 countries taking 
part in it were: Ceylon, Egypt, 
French North Africa, Jordan, India, 
Iraq, Lebanon, Malaya, Pakistan, 
Iran and Syria. 

The alphabet, which was devel- 
oped by delegates, some of them 
blind, is designed to replace more 
than 20 local Braille scripts now in 


use in the above-mentioned regions. 
It closely tollows the script which 
was worked out by Louis Braille in 
1829. 

The enlarged basic alphabet agreed 
upon at Beirut uses the original 
Braille symbols for corresponding 
sounds in Asian and African lan- 
guages, but adds signs for extra let- 
ter-sounds in such languages as Ara- 
bic, Hindustani and Malay. In Asia, 
the basic braille alphabet will cover 
all Braille writing with the exception 
of the ideographic languages used in 
China, Korea, Indo-China and 
Japan. 

One effect of this agreement will 
be to increase the amount of litera- 
ture available to blind readers in 
these areas, according to Sir Clutha 
Mackenzie, UNESCO's Braille con- 
sultant. 

Another conference is planned 
later this year to iron out local dif- 
ferences in the Braille scripts used 
in Spanish-speaking countries. 
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Two Parallel Lines 


of Action on Korea 





New Assembly Groups Follow Pattern 


HE two groups established by the 

General Assembly on February 
1 as a result of Chinese communist 
intervention in Korea—the Commit- 
tee on Additional Measures and the 
Good Offices Committee —are at 
work, 

The first, a Committee composed 
of members of the fourteen-nation 
Collective Measures Committee (see 
page 264), held its first meeting on 
February 16 and elected officers, 
whom it entrusted with the drafting 
of a plan of work to be submitted 
later to the full Committee. The 
officers are Selim Sarper, of Turkey, 
Chairman; Joseph Nisot, of Belgium, 
Vice-Chairman; and Keith C. O. 
Shann, of Australia, Rapporteur. 

This Committee was asked by the 
Assembly, as a matter of urgency, 
to consider additional measures to 
meet the aggression in Korea. How- 
ever, it was authorized to defer its 
report to the Assembly if the second 
group established at the same time 
a three-man Good Offices Committee 
—reported satisfactory _ progress. 
Accordingly, the Additional Meas- 
ures Committee asked its officers to 
keep in close contact with the Good 
Offices Committee. 

Composition of the latter was 
completed on February 19, when 
the President of the Assembly, Nas- 
rollah Entezam, of Iran, announced 
that Sven Grafstrom, of Sweden, 
and Dr. Luis Padilla Nervo, of Mex- 
ico, had agreed to act with him. 
Members of this Committee are to 
use their good offices to bring about 
a cessation of hostilities and the 
achievement of United Nations ob- 
jectives in Korea by peaceful means. 











Two Lines of Action 

Both these groups, as the Secre- 
tary-General pointed out in a state- 
ment to the press on February 16, 
should be given full and sympathetic 
support. In explanation of the tasks 
assigned to them, he said that they 
were to carry on the two parallel 
lines of action pursued by the United 
Nations during the preceding three 
months. 
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“One line of action,” he observed, 
“has been the unswerving continua- 
tion of the United Nations collective 
security action in Korea against the 
forces engaged there in armed aggres- 
sion, whether they be North Korean 
or come from China. 

“The other line of action has 
been the persistent effort, by one 
means or another, to bring the fight- 
ing to an end by peaceful means, 
to prevent the armed conflict from 
spreading, and to promote a just and 
negotiated settlement not only in 
Korea, but of related Far Eastern 
questions as well. 

“These efforts have proceeded and 
are continuing to proceed simultan- 
eously. Both courses of action are 
right if the Charter of the United 
Nations is to be upheld by the 
Members.” 


Conflict Localized 

The Secretary-General termed as 
not a fair or correct view the feeling 
in some quarters that the United 
Nations had been wasting time in 
talk instead of effective action while 
men were fighting and dying in Ko- 
rea under the United Nations flag. 

All this time, he said, those United 
Nations forces, in line with the gen- 
eral desire to keep the conflict local- 
ized in Korea, had actually been 
imposing the most severe and effec- 
tive military sanctions against the 
Chinese and North Korean forces. 

Those sanctions had been im- 
posed by a truly international army, 
almost half of whose members, it 
was true, were American, but of 
which 52 per cent were from Korea 
and a dozen Member countries, All 
had been fighting with great gal- 
lantry and skill and had been com- 
mended for their bravery. 

In all, 26 Member countries had 
offered military assistance, includ- 
ing field medical units, transport, and 
materiel which were either in action, 
en route, or accepted for use. 

“In New York,” the Secretary- 
General emphasized, “the United 
Nations has been and is fighting to 
bring the bloodshed and the destruc- 


tion to an end and to secure a 
peaceful settlement under which it 
may be possible for the Korean peo- 
ple, with United Nations aid, to 
restore their ravaged land and to 
establish a free, united, independent, 
and democratic Korea that can live 
in peace and security with its 
neighbors. 

“No matter how unfavorable the 
prospects may seem to be at any 
given moment, the United Nations 
must stick to both lines of action and 
carry them forward with sanity, pa- 
tience, and steadfast purpose.” 





Report on Activities 
of Bank for Half-Year 


Grants of loans totalling $255,- 
530,000 to 9 countries in Asia. 
Latin America, Africa, and the 
Mediterranean region; technical as- 
sistance to, or loan discussions with 
19 countries all over the world; and 
the admission of Ceylon as a new 
member—these were highlights of 
the activities of the Internaional 
Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment during the six months 
ending January 31, 1951, as reported 
to the Economic and Social Council. 

The grant of 13 new loans and the 
increase in a previous loan brought 
the total amount granted as of Jan- 
uary 31, 1951, to $1,088,375,000. 
Since that date, the Bank has made 
a $1,500,000 loan to Ethiopia. Thai- 
land received three separate loans— 
$3,000,000 for rehabilitation of rail- 
ways, $18,000,000 for irrigation 
project, and $4,400,000 for develop- 
ing the port of Bangkok. Colombia 
and the Union of South Africa re- 
ceived two loans each, the former 
for power development and for a 
hydro-electric project; the latter, for 
expansion of power facilities and for 
transportation improvements. 

On January 31, 1951, membership 
in the Bank was 49, and its sub- 
scribed capital $8,338,500,000. 

Technical assistance given by the 
Bank included sending of survey 
missions and Bank’s experts. An 
engineer surveyed anthracite deposits 
in Peru. A Bank representative dis- 
cussed hydro-electro projects in Ice- 
land. A Bank staff member spent 
eight months in the Honduras assist- 
ing the Government in development 
and economic problems. Bank mis- 
sions visited Guatemala, Nicaragua, 
Uruguay, Turkey, Iraq, Pakistan, 
and Syria. 

On January 31, 1951, membership 
in the Bank was 49, and its sub- 
scribed capital $8,338,500,000. 
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Further Command Reports 
On Operations in Korea 


6 NITED NATIONS forces con- 
tinue to retain their strength, 
firm resolve, and high morale,” Gen- 
eral Douglas MacArthur says in his 
fourteenth report on United Na- 
tions Command operations in Korea. 
On the other hand, typhus has hit 
at least part of the Chinese armies 
in Korea, and the cold weather has 
added its toll of losses through frost- 
bite, trench foot, and freezing. 

In addition, General MacArthur 
States, the enemy has suffered “ex- 
tremely heavy casualties” as a result 
of United Nations combat action. 

This report, together with the 
twelfth and thirteenth reports — all 
three covering the period from De- 
cember 16 to January 31 — was 
sent to the Secretary-General by 
Warren R. Austin, of the United 
States, on February 23. 


Ground Positions Readjusted 


Apart from the continuation of 
the United Nations naval blockade 
and unremitting air interdiction of 
enemy troop and supply concentra- 
tions in North Korea, the United 
Nations Command was engaged, 
during the second half of December, 
in readjusting its ground positions 
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along the Kaesong-Yongyong-Hwa- 
chon-Puypyongni defence line, a re- 
adjustment made necessary by the 
entry of communist China into the 
war and by the enemy’s build-up 
Operations preparatory to offensive 
action “aimed at the conquest of all 
of Korea.” 

These tactical readjustments were 
conducted with great skill by local 
commanders and unparalleled co- 
ordination among the several areas, 
General MacArthur comments. 

After a series of probing attacks 
against United Nations forces de- 
ployed along the thirty-eighth paral- 
lel, the enemy, on January 1, ini- 
tiated a general offensive, directed 
mainly due south toward Seoul and 
Kapyong in the west, and toward 
Yonju in the centre. 

A general United Nations with- 
drawal was necessary in the west. 
By January 4, the enemy had oc- 
cupied Seoul, and the United Na- 
tions forces had fallen back to a 
line south of the Han River. How- 
ever, continued enemy success made 
this position untenable, and, three 
days later, new United Nations de- 
fensive positions were established 
along a line extending from Pyong- 
taek northeast to Wonju. Thereafter, 


AN AUSTRALIAN FIGHTING SHIP, the 
Bataan, being replenished with ammunition 
after operations along the Korean coast. 


the enemy maintained only light 
patrol contact, and began deploying 
his assault forces along a parallel 
line about ten miles to the north 
through Osan and Yoju. 

In the centre of the peninsula 
taking advantage of superior num- 
bers, strong guerrilla forces, and dif- 
ficult terrain — the enemy main- 
tained a deep 20-to-30-mile penetra- 
tion of the thinly held United Na- 
tions lines east of the Chunchon- 
Wonju-Chechon axis, the principal 
north-south line of communications 
in this area, 

This penetration enabled the 
enemy forces to drive repeatedly 
against the right flank of the main 
body of United Nations forces de- 
ployed to meet the large commun- 
ist forces concentrated to the west. 
and to impede the withdrawal of 
United Nations units to Wonju by 
assuming blocking positions in their 
immediate rear. From January 8, 
the enemy made strong efforts to 
drive United Nations forces out of 
the Wonju area, but met stubborn 
counter-attacks. 

In the east coastal sector, the 
enemy was relatively inactive dur- 
ing the first half of January, but 
communist guerrilla forces were very 
active south of Yongwol and _ par- 
ticularly around Tanyang, a princi- 
pal rail and road communications 
junction about twenty miles to the 
south. 

Front lines at the close of the 
period ran generally from the west 
coast at Pyongtaek northeast to 
Wonju, southeast to Chechon, east 
to Yongwol, northeast to Chongson, 
and thence to Samchock on the east 
coast. 


Enemy on Defensive 


Unable to continue his general 
offensive, however, the enemy, dur- 
ing the second half of January, was 
mainly on the defensive, General 
MacArthur says in the fourteenth 
report. 

Aggressive United Nations recon- 
naissance in force on the western 
part of the front met only light to 
moderate resistance as far north as 
Suwon and Kumyangjang, and “in- 
dicated that the enemy has appar- 
ently abandoned Ichon.” At the same 
time, there were numerous small- 
scale displacements of enemy forces 
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northward in the area south of the 
Han River. The pattern of enemy 
resistance became slightly more uni- 
form by January 29 as the United 
Nations offensive advanced to a gen- 
eral line three to five miles north 
of Suwon, Kumyangjang, and Ichon. 

North Korean forces continued 
their stubborn defence in the Wonju 
area until January 24. However, 
United Nations patrols advanced ten 
miles northward into Hoengsong, 
and, by January 28, the enemy had 
withdrawn to positions about three 
miles north of that town, 

North Korean forces also offered 
only moderate resistance in the east 
coast sector, as United Nations 
forces advanced eight to ten miles in 
the Yongwol and Samchok area. 

Thus, at the end of January, front 
lines ran generally eastward from 
Suwon, near the west coast, to Yoju, 
thence northeast to Hoengsong, 
southeast to Yongwol, and northeast 
to Nakpong on the east coast. 

In each of the three reports, Gen- 
eral MacArthur deals with the prob- 
lem of refugees. Possibly of greatest 
political significance, he says, was 
“the avidity with which North Ko- 
rean citizens have sought sanctuary 
behind the United Nations lines” 
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throughout the tactical displacement 
operations described in the first re- 
port. 

“There is little doubt,” he adds, 
“but that, given the opportunity, 
practically the entire North Korean 
population would have migrated 
south in search of such sanctuary. 
Without the slightest hesitancy, they 
have made clear their complete aver- 
sion to communist rule and _ their 
fervent desire, at whatever hazard, 
for refuge within the protection of 
the United Nations. 

“They welcomed our forces as 
liberators when we went in and 
sought to withdraw with us when we 
withdrew.” 

By the time the next report was 
written, the estimated number of 
refugees who had migrated south- 
ward had increased to more than 
one million. 

“These refugees fill the roads and 
impede and delay the movement of 
United Nations troops and supplies,” 
the report states. “Enemy agents are 
able to enter our lines disguised as 
refugees. In addition, enemy troops 


UNITED STATES TANKS move into firing 
position against intense enemy small arms 
fire in Korea. 


can approach our positions con- 
cealed in these masses of refugees, 
immune from air attack. 

“Shelter, food, and clothing con- 
tinue to be the most critical supply 
items in alleviating the suffering ot 
refugees in Korea. The _ limited 
shelter available is definitely inade- 
quate to provide minimum housing 
requirements to the refugees within 
that area. Every effort is veing made 
by the United Nations Command, 
within the limits of the tactical 
situation, to alleviate suffering and 
prevent disease and unrest among 
refugees and the local population.” 

The report goes on to note that 
there has been no outbreak of com- 
municable diseases of epidemic pro- 
portions in the areas under the con- 
trol of the United Nations forces. 
Contributions of food, medicine, and 
clothing by Member nations have 
been of “immeasurable assistance” 
in controlling disease and providing 
relief. 

In the third of the three reports 
—for the second half of January— 
civilian relief and care of refugees 
continued to be a major task. Al- 
though the mass migratory move- 
ment of refugees had subsided, the 
problem remained acute. 


Wa 
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Member States Pledge Aid 


For Korean Relief Program 


DETAILED account of how 

governments and organizations 
were responding to the appeals made 
for contributions for Korean relief 
and rehabilitation was given on 
March 5 by the Secretary-General. 

There were two types of offers, 
the report said, those made in re- 
sponse to appeals by the Unified 
Command and those in response to 
appeals by a special negotiating com- 
mittee which is collecting the $250 
million fund for a year of long- 
range relief in Korea. 

Thus, while the Unified Command 
asked for urgent, immediate help, the 
special committee wanted contribu- 
tions to a permanent fund. The 
offers made to the negotiating com- 
mittee showed that up to the middle 
of February, 13 countries had 
promised contributions which totalled 
nearly $205 million. 


Offers to Negotiating Committee 


Here is a breakdown of these 
offers, shown in US dollar equiva- 
lents or in products: Australia, 
4,165,750; Argentina, 500; Burma, 
400 tons of rice; Dominican Republic, 
10,000; Canada, 7,500,000; Egypt, 
28,000; Guatemala, “several thou- 
sand tons of timber”; Indonesia, 
100,000; Israel, 33,600 worth of cit- 
rus products; Luxembourg, 10,000; 
Netherlands, 260,000; Norway, 
900,000; Saudi Arabia, 10,000; 
Sweden, 1,000,000: Syria, 12,000; 
the United Kingdom, 28,000,000; 
the United States, 162,500,000; 
Venezuela, 70,000. 

Both in the case of the offers to 
the negotiating committee and to the 
Unified Command, the United States 
is the highest contributor, since it 
promised to match pledges made by 
other countries. 

The Secretary-General’s _ report 
went on to list 16 requests for urgent 
help made by the Unified Command 
in Korea, from 5 August to 10 Jan- 
uary 1951. For the most part, these 
appeals were for medical supplies, 
clothing and food. 


Responses to Unified Command 


The report then listed 29 countries 
as responding to the requests of the 
Unified Command, and said that 
their offers amounted to some 21 
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million dollars. Here are the coun- 
tries which gave contributions, in 
money or in kind: 

Australia, Belgium, Brazil, China, 
Cuba, Denmark, Ecuador, Ethiopia, 
France, Greece, Iceland, India, 
Israel, Italy, Lebanon, Liberia, 
Mexico, New Zealand, Nicaragua, 
Norway, Pakistan, Paraguay, Peru, 
Philippines, Thailand, Turkey, Unit- 
ed Kingdom, Uruguay, Venezuela. 

The report said that in the case 
of immediate help for Korea “the 
United States Government... in- 
dicated that it was furnishing a large 
portion of the most urgently re- 
quired relief supplies and personnel 
from its own funds and resources.” 


Aid from Organizations 


In addition, the report said that 
11 organizations — United Nations 
specialized agencies or private groups 
also had responded to the appeal 
for urgent aid for Korea. 

Among these are the International 
Labor Organization, the World 
Health Organization, the Interna- 
tional Refugee Organization, the 
United Nations International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund which has 
contributed supplies totalling about 








$1,000,000, the League of Red Cross 
Societies, the American Red Cross 
Society, the American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee, the Church World 
Service, the Co-operative for Amer- 
ican Remittances to Europe (CARE), 
and the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference. 


Specialized Agencies 


In detailing the role that the spe- 
cialized agencies are playing in the 
over-all task of Korean relief and 
reconstruction, the report said that 
all these agencies had responded en- 
thusiastically, had set aside special 
budgets and had drawn up specific 
programs for Korean work. 

The International Labor Organi- 
zation promised to give advice in 
manpower and labor problems. The 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
began studying Korean agricultural 
problems. United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization set aside $100,000 for 
planning the reconstruction of Ko- 
rea’s schools and other educational 
and cultural institutions. World 
Health Organization provided medi- 
cal and sanitary personnel for use in 
Korea under the Unified Command. 

Similarly, the International Refu- 
gee Organization is giving both 
stores and welfare personnel. 


WOUNDED KOREAN BOY and his mother are 
led to safety out of range of cross-fire as 
Engineers sweep a minefield. 
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Determining the Steps 
Toward Collective Security 





Assembly Committee Holds First Meeting 


STEP to implement the Gen- 

eral Assembly’s decision to 
provide for prompt and effective col- 
lective action to maintain interna- 
tional peace and security was taken 
on March 5, when the Collective 
Measures Committee met for the 
first time. 

The Committee is part of the 
machinery established by the Assem- 
bly on November 3, 1950, under its 
resolution on “Uniting for Peace.” 
It is a fourteen-nation group which 
was directed, in consultation with 
the Secretary-General and with such 
Member states of the United Nations 
as it finds appropriate, to study meth- 
ods which might be used to maintain 
and strengthen international peace 
and security in accordance with the 
Purposes and Principles of the Char- 
ter. In doing so, it is to take account 
of collective self-defence and _ re- 
gional arrangements recognized by 
the Charter in Articles 51 and 52. 


Methods to Be Studied 


The methods to be studied are to 
include those concerned with the 
Assembly’s invitation to each Mem- 
ber of the United Nations, in the 
same resolution on “Uniting for 
Peace,” to survey its resources to 
determine the nature and scope of 
the assistance it can render in support 
of any recommendations of the Se- 
curity Council or of the Assembly 
for restoring international peace and 
security; and those concerned with 
the recommendation that each Mem- 
ber maintain within its national 
armed forces elements so trained, 
organized, and equipped that they 
could promptly be made available, 
in accordance with its constitutional 
processes, for service as a United 
Nations unit or units, on recom- 
mendation by the Council or Assem- 
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bly, without prejudice to their use 
in individual or collectve self-de- 
fence. Members were invited to in- 
form the Committee as soon as pos- 
sible of the measures taken. 

The Committee is to report to the 
Council and Assembly by September 
1 this year, and all Members, the 
Assembly recommended, should as- 
sist and co-operate with it. Mem- 
bers of the Committee are Australia, 
Belgium, Brazil, Burma, Canada, 
Egypt, France, Mexico, the Philip- 
pines, Turkey, the United Kingdom, 
the United States, Venezuela, and 
Yugoslavia. 


Chairman’s Statement 


The Secretary-General, who had 
not returned to New York from 
Santiago, was represented at the first 
meeting by Colonel Alfred G, Kat- 
zin, who presided until Joao Carlos 
Muniz, the representative of Brazil, 
was unanimously elected Chairman. 

The purpose of the Commitee, Mr. 
Muniz said, was to assist the Assem- 
bly in organizing the system of col- 
lective security established by the 
Charter, the objective of which was 
to prevent war. And collective se- 
curity presupposed that each mem- 
ber of the community of nations as- 
sumed its share of responsibility in 
the common cause according to its 
geographical situation, its arma- 
ment, its capacity and resources, and 
that the responsibility should be ex- 
pressed in definite undertakings. 

Collective security also presup- 
posed the existence of an organiza- 
tion with the following three specific 
tasks: to see to it that the regional 
and bilateral obligations contracted 
by the members corresponded to the 
common needs and purpose; to take 
the necessary measures in order to co- 
ordinate and eventually to complete 
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those obligations so as to avoid gaps 
or friction; and to direct collective 
action, first, by establishing plans and 
ensuring that each member is ready 
to co-operate within the limits of its 
obligations, then by deciding when 
the collective action is to be under- 
taken, and, finally, by controlling its 
development. 

The system of collective security, 
Mr. Muniz continued, was incor- 
porated in the Charter of the United 
Nations, and its execution was en- 
trusted to the Security Council, as- 
sisted by the Military Staff Commit- 
tee. But because the Council was 
unable to discharge its responsibili- 
ties on account of the lack of 
unanimity among its permanent 
members, the Assembly had en- 
deavored to correct “the grave situa- 
tion” by setting up the proper 
machinery to carry out the task of 
maintaining international peace and 
security, to take effective collective 
measures for preventing and remov- 
ing threats, and to suppress all acts 
of aggression or other breaches of 
the peace. 

Thus, he said, “the General As- 
sembly has assumed, for as long as 
the inability of the Security Council 
shall last, the main responsibility for 
maintaining peace and security.” 

“It is not enough to desire peace,” 
Mr. Muniz emphasized. “It is neces- 
sary that each Member of the United 
Nations should be ready to make 
sacrifices for peace and to contribute 
according to its resources and capaci- 
ties to the organization designed to 
maintain peace and security.” 


United States Views 


For the United States, Harding F. 
Bancroft declared that the General 
Assembly, by its overwhelming vote 
in favor of the resolution on “Unit- 
ing for Peace,” had decided not to 
tolerate inertia and not to be deter- 
red from developing and uniting the 
strength of Members. In adopting 
that resolution, Members did not 
depart from the ideals or the con- 
cepts of the Charter; they sought to 
use its hitherto unused possibilities. 

Mr. Bancroft referred to the As- 
sembly’s adoption, without dissent, 
of a resolution urging the Security 
Council to devise measures for the 
earliest application of the Charter 
plan regarding the placing of armed 
forces at the disposal of the Council 
and the effective functioning of the 
Military Staff Committee. The Unit- 
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ed States would continue to co- 
operate in those efforts. 

“But,” he added, “if the necessary 
steps cannot be taken by the Security 
Council, the United Nations must 
nevertheless proceed by other means 
within the framework of the Charter 
to muster its strength in adequate 
measure and in immediate readiness 
to meet aggression wherever and 
whenever it may occur. The United 
Nations is mustering its resources 
for peace.” 

The United States representative 
stressed that, while an effective col- 
lective security system could not be 
built in a day, or even a year, the 
responsibilities of the United Nations 
for maintaining the peace were im- 
mediate and could not be postponed. 
Thus the Assembly not only estab- 
lished this Committee to study meth- 
ods which the United Nations could 
employ, but also called on Member 
states to maintain elements in their 
national armed forces which could 
be made available for United Na- 
tions service. 


Two Aspects of Work 


The first aspect of the Committee’s 
work was to study and develop in- 
terim arrangements for the collective 
use of those forces. It should be 
possible to apply these arrangements 
immediately, and they should be 
promptly formulated so that, if the 
need for collective action were to 
arise in the near future, the impro- 
vising necessary in the case of Korea 
would be substantially reduced. The 
United States believed that the 
prompt development of some plans 
for co-ordination, however rudimen- 
tary, would provide incentive to all 
states to set up United Nations units 
and plan for their participation in 
a universal system. 

The Committee should also de- 
velop plans for the collective appli- 
cation of political, economic, and 
psychological measures to restrain 
aggression or to meet it if it oc- 
curred. Such measures could be- 
come an important element of uni- 
versal collective strength. 

In addition to interim machinery 
for collective action, the Committee 
should consider plans for a more 
comprehensive and complex system 
of co-ordination among Member 
states, Mr. Bancroft continued. In 
this aspect, more time would be 
needed, for plans conceived in the 
past would have to be studied, and 
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the approach of Chapter VII of the 
Charter would have to be examined 
to see if and how it could be adapted 
to the constitutional responsibilities 
of the General Assembly. 

In the Committee’s long-term 
planning, it would be well to con- 
sider the nature of the undertaking 
of Member states not only to main- 
tain United Nations units in their 
national armed forces but to pro- 
vide other assistance and facilities. 
It should consider what methods 
were practicable to govern the num- 
ber and type of forces that Member 
states would make available, their 
degree of readiness and general loca- 
tion, and the nature of the facilities 
and assistance to be provided. 


Problem of Co-ordination 


One of the most complex prob- 
lems, Mr. Bancroft warned, would 
be how regional and collective self- 
defence arrangements could be 
meshed into the universal collective 
security system. The Committee 
might well want to ask the councils 
Or appropriate bodies of such ar- 
rangements to consider the problem. 

There was also the possibility of 
supplementing the national units and 
regional contingents by other forces 
recruited on a voluntary basis by 
the United Nations itself, which 
might become a United Nations Le- 
gion, as proposed by the Secretary- 
General in his twenty-year program. 
The Committee, said Mr. Bancroft, 
would appear to be the most appro- 
priate place for further consideration 
of this possibility. 

A further matter was the nature 
of the mechanisms needed to co-ordi- 
nate the contribution of forces, as- 
sistance, and facilities made avail- 
able by Member states directly or 
through regional groups. For exam- 
ple, should an organ be established 
to make the actual plans for the ap- 
plication of armed forces contrib- 
uted to the United Nations? 


Broad Horizon 


“We should not regard our task 
as one with a limited horizon,” he 
declared. “Until the arrangements 
envisioned in Article 43 are put into 
operation, the United Nations has 
full scope within the Charter to 
plan for and carry forward the meas- 
ures that are necessary for an ef- 
fective collective security system. 


“If, in the future, Articles 43, 45, 
and 47 of the Charter can be applied 


by the Security Council in accord- 
ance with their terms, anything that 
the United Nations will have 
achieved in the meantime in further- 
ance of the ‘Uniting for Peace’ reso- 
lution will be available to be drawn 
upon in implementation of Chapter 
VII of the Charter.” 

The United States hoped that, by 
next autumn, the Committee would 
be able to report that many Mem- 
bers of the United Nations had or- 
ganized and were maintaining ele- 
ments within their national forces 
for United Nations service and that 
substantial progress had been made 
toward effective arrangements for 
their co-ordinated use. 


Egyptian Comments 


The representative of Egypt, Mah- 
moud Fawzi Bey, referred to the 
fact that the long-awaited meeting 
of the deputies of the foreign min- 
isters of four of the five permanent 
members of the Security Council 
was being held that day in Paris, and 
said that both these meetings were 
marshalled in the service of peace. 

He stressed that the Collective 
Measures Committee was not an al- 
ternative or even a partial alterna- 
tive to the Security Council, and 
maintained that its existence was 
not in any way counter to the Char- 
ter. It was a subsidiary body of the 
Assembly, carrying out tasks as- 
signed to it by the Assembly. It was 
not applying Article 43 of the Char- 
ter or making any commitments un- 
der Article 43. 

Speaking of the task of building 
for peace, Mr. Fawzi said that there 
could not be areas of strength where 
the people were weak, dissatisfied, or 
disgruntled and where they had no 
faith in the United Nations and the 
justice of the cause which the United 
Nations was defending. 

In due course, the Committee 
would have to consider the question 
of priorities, he said, since it would 
be impossible to convert at one time 
all the areas of weakness in the 
world into areas of strength. The 
Committee would have to ascertain 
which areas were the weakest, the 
most menaced, and the biggest temp- 
tation to aggression. 

This first meeting of the Commit- 
tee was open, but future meetings, 
representatives agreed, will be closed. 
A general exchange of views was 
to be continued at the next meeting 
on March 12. 
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World Facts and Figures 





Striking Data from Statistical Yearbook 


NCE a year the world receives a statistical check-up 

in a book published by the Statistical Office of the 
United Nations. The second such volume—last year’s 
was the first—has just been published; 556 pages 
bristling with figures set out in 166 tables. The work, 
the United Nations Statistical Yearbook, 1949-50, is the 
fullest authoritative collection of international data as- 
sembled within the covers of a book. Specialized agencies 
of the United Nations, other inter-governmental organiza- 
tions, and national statistical offices of many governments 
co-operated with the Statistical Office of the United 
Nations, with the result the book gives essential facts 
and figures relating to no less than 250 countries and 
territories. 

The information ranges over a wide field of economic, 
financial, and social and cultural data. Population and 
population trends, manpower, production, construction 
activity, national income, trade, wages and prices, trans- 
port, and public finance are some major topics covered. 
Basic economic information on matters such as man- 
power resources, land use, livestock population, structure 
of manufacturing industry, summaries of national budget 
accounts and public debt statements, exchange rates, 
gold holdings, bond yields, and industrial share prices— 
material not always readily available—is also included. 

The United Nations Statistical Yearbook is bilingual 
throughout, all its titles, notes, and text being given both 
in English and French. But the language it speaks, the 
language of figures, is universal. Here are some cogent 
facts about the world which these figures present. 











Population 


“We the peoples of the world,” “the teeming millions,” 
and other phrases of this type mean, or should mean, 
some 2,349 million people. That was the world total by 
census or by the closest possible estimates as of mid-1948. 

They lived more closely together in Europe, with a 
population density of 79 persons per square kilometre, 
than in any other continent. They were most widely 
scattered in Oceania, which had a population density of 
slightly more than one person per square kilometre. In 
North America there were about 9 persons per square 
kilometre. (See Table 1). 

The most densely peopled country in the world is 
the Netherlands, with 291 persons per square kilometre. 
Next comes England and Wales (288), and then Bel- 
gium (280). Puerto Rico, with 246 persons to the square 
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kilometre, is the most crowded territory in North 
America. The United States has 19 persons per square 
kilometre, and Canada, which spreads across nearly 
10,000,000 square kilometers, has slightly more than 
one person per kilometre. In Asia, Japan has the highest 
population density (218), next being South Korea (216). 
Uruguay is the most thickly populated country in South 
America, with 12 persons per square kilometre. (See 
figures below for populations per square kilometre for 
various countries). 


POPULATION PER SQUARE KILOMETRE 
IN 1948 


Africa: Algeria 4; Tunisia 22; Nigeria 27; Uganda 20. 

North America: Canada 1; Cuba 45; Haiti 133; Mexico 12; 
Puerto Rico 246; United States 19. 

South America: Brazil 6; Chile 8; Paraguay 3; Uruguay 12. 

Asia: Burma 27; Ceylon 108; India 110; Japan 218; Korea 
(South) 216; Pakistan 77; Turkey 25. 

Europe: Belgium 280; Czechoslovakia 97; Finland 12; France 
74; Germany (East and West) 191; Italy 152; Netherlands 
291; Poland 77; Sweden 15; Switzerland 112; United Kingdom 
205; England and Wales 288. 

Oceania: Australia 1; New Zealand 7. 


Life Expectancy 


People in all parts of the world are now living longer 
than they used to at the beginning of this century. But 
the life-span has stretched a great deal more for some 
countries than for others, as illustrated by Table 2, which 
shows the life expectancy of a male aged 30 in various 
countries. 


Table 1 Table 2 
Popula- Area in Life ex- 
tionin 1000 sq. pectancy 
millions — kms. Period Years 
Africa 194 30,250 India oe a 
: 1921-1931 i 
America, North 210 24,276 Sen 1899-1903 33.44 
America, South 105 17,734 1935-1936 33.89 
Asia (exc. United 
U.S.S.R. 1,246 26,800 States 1900-1902 34.76 


Europe (exc. 


cnctand a Wor ies) 38.13 
) ngland & 
aan. —-— ae Wales 1910-1912 35.81 


Oceania 12 8,558 1930-1932 38.21 
U.S.S.R. (esti- Sweden 1901-1910 38.57 
mates for 1946) 193 22,271 1941-1945 42.57 


Women, however, may expect to live longer than men 
in nearly every country, the only exception, according to 
available information, being India. 

Sweden, as Table 3 shows, is the country with the 
highest life expectancy. Thus, in the period 1941-45, a 
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Swedish male aged 30 could expect to live to the age 
of 72.57 years, and a 30-year-old female to 74.01 
years. India is the country with the shortest life-span— 
in the period 1921-31, a 30-year-old man could expect 
to live until he was 53.6 years old, and a. 30-year-old 
woman to 52.3 years. Details for a number of countries 
are given in Table 3, showing life expectancies for men 
and women aged 30. 


Table 3 
Country Period Male Female 

Sweden 1941-45 42.57 44.01 
Denmark 1941-45 42.20 42.91 
Netherlands 1931-40 41.9 42.3 
New Zealand 1934-38 40.94 42.98 
Canada 1940-42 40.73 42.81 
Australia 1932-34 39.90 42.77 
England & Wales 1930-32 38.21 41.22 
United States 1939-41 38.13 41.41 
Union of South Africa (Europeans 

only) 1935-37 37.93 40.98 
U.S.S.R. (in Europe) 1926-27 35.65 39.75 
Italy 1930-32 35.58 40.41 
France 1933-38 35.52 40.46 
Japan 1935-36 33.89 36.88 
Egypt 1936-38 32.96 38.23 
Chile 1940 31.8 34.5 
Thailand 1937-38 29.34 35.75 
India 1921-31 23.6 22.3 
Production 


In 1949, the world* produced less wheat, maize 
(corn), oats, potatoes, natural rubber, coal, crude petro- 
leum, iron ore, steel and copper than it did the previous 
year. 
The 1949 production of oats, rye, potatoes, coal and 
tin was also lower than it was in 1930. But production 
rose during the period for maize (corn), iron ore, zinc, 
and also in the tonnage of ships launched. These were 
either entirely or almost entirely accounted for by in- 
creased United States output, which also accounted for 
most of the increase over this period for wheat, cotton, 
petroleum, rayon, sulphuric acid, motor spirit (gasoline), 
steel and aluminium. The most striking expansion be- 
tween 1930 and 1949 took place in the output of the 
newer products such as rayon and aluminium. 


Wheat 


In 1949, the world* produced 139,000,000 metric 
tons of wheat, nearly 7 per cent more than in 1930. The 
United States produced almost 23 per cent of the 1949 
output, Canada 7 per cent, and France 6 per cent. 
Argentina accounted for about 4 per cent, with about 
5,500,000 metric tons. Production figures for the prin- 
cipal wheat-producing countries, other than the U.S.S.R., 
are given in Table 4. 


Table 4 


WHEAT PRODUCTION 
In Principal Producing Countries 


1949 1949 
Thousand Percentage as % of 
metrictons distribution 1930 
World (excl. U.S.S.R.) 138,700 100.0 107 
Argentina 5,500 4.0 87 
Australia rs 5,891 4.2 101 
Canada 9,999 acm 87 
France 8,082 5.8 130 
Italy 6,940 5.0 128 
Spain 2,580 1g 65 
Turkey 2,495 1.8 98 
United States 31,202 22.5 129 
China (22 provinces) 22,400 16.2 
All Other 43,611 31.4 


* World figures on these pages (unless otherwise stated do not include 
those for the U.S.S.R., recent official data for which is not available. 
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Fuels and Energy 


The world’s coal output has remained relatively 
stable since 1930, except for the 1931-1935 period when 
production dropped considerably. The 1949 world pro- 
duction of coal, outside China and the U.S.S.R., was 
estimated at 1,112,000,000 metric tons, about three per 
cent below the 1930 figure. This decline, however, was 
compensated for by the remarkable expansion in the 
production of electricity and crude petroleum. 

In 1949, coal production in the United States and 
in the United Kingdom was about 12 per cent less than 
in 1930, but there were substantial increases in the out- 
put of Australia, Spain and the Union of South Africa. 
The United States, nevertheless, remained easily the 
world’s principal coal producer in 1949, the second 


largest producer being the United Kingdom. (See 
Table 5). 
Table 5 
COAL PRODUCTION 
In Principal Producing Countries 
1949 1949 

Thousand Percentage as % of 

metric tons distribution 
World* 1,112,000 100.0 96.7 
U. of South Africa 25,352 2.3 207.4 
Canada 15,649 1.4 120.6 
United States 430,639 38.7 88.4 
India 31,962 2.9 
Japan 38,065 3.4 121.3 
Belgium 27,850 2.5 101.6 
Czechoslovakia 17,003 1.5 117.8 
France 51,119 4.6 94.8 
Saar 14,268 1.3 107.8 
Western Germany 103,238 9.3 
Netherlands 11,705 1.1 95.9 
Poland 74,081 6.7 
Spain 10,642 1.0 149.5 
United Kingdom 218,609 19.7 88.2 
Australia 14,330 1.3 148.0 


* Excluding U.S.S.R. and China. 


Rapid developments have taken place in the crude 
petroleu mindustry since 1930, as Table 6 shows. Since 
that year, nearly every petroleum producing country 
increased its output by 1949. 


Table 6 


PRODUCTION OF CRUDE PETROLEUM 
(thousand metric tons) 


Country 1930 1937 1949 
Egypt 285 171 2,245 
Canada 196 379 2,858 
Mexico 5,662 6,733 8,712 
Trinidad 1,315 2,250 2,992 
United States 123,117 177,661 252,096 
Argentina 1,305 2,238 3,151 
Colombia 2,782 2,797 4,175 
Venezuela 20,109 27,785 69,012 
Bahrein 1,065 1,508 
Brunei 576 3,356 
Indonesia 5,532 7,262 5,930 
Iran 6,036 10,330 27,237 
Iraq 121 4,255 4,326 
Kuwait 12,378 
Saudi Arabia 8 23,461 
Romania 5,744 7,153 3,810* 
Rest of World (Excluding 

U.S.S.R.) 4,996 5,737 10,563 
* 1947. 
Steel 


In 1949, the world (excluding China and the U.S. 
S.R.) produced 52 per cent more steel than in 1930, 
output rising from 89,100,000 metric tons to 135,200,000 
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metric tons. The United States’ share in this was 6 per 
cent more in 1949 than in 1930, when it produced 46 
per cent of the total; in 1949 it produced 71 per cent 
more than in 1930. The United Kingdom, another lead- 
ing steel producer, showed an even greater increase, its 
production in 1949 being more than double that in 1930. 

The greatest percentage increases between 1930 and 
1949, however, occurred in the newer steel-producing 
countries such as Australia, Brazil, Mexico, the Union 
of South Africa, and Yugoslavia. (See Table 7). 


Table 7 
PRODUCTION OF CRUDE STEEL 


(thousand metric tons) 


Country 1930 1937 1949 
Union of S. Africa 40 284 636 
Brazil 21 76 609 
Canada 1,026 1,425 2,892 
Mexico 16 345 
United States 41,352 51,380 70,740 
India 930 1,374 
Japan 2,289 5,801 3,111 
Austria 476 657 835 
Belgium 3,354 3,863 3,843 
Czechoslovakia 1,825 2,301 *2,650 
France 9,444 7,920 9,154 
Saar 1,938 1,757 
Germany 11,536 19,849 19,156 
Italy 1,743 2,099 2,055 
Luxembourg 2,270 2,510 2,272 
Poland 1,237 1,468 2,305 
Spain 925 166 729 
Sweden 611 1,106 1,371 
United Kingdom 7,443 13,192 15,803 
Yugoslavia 86 169 399 
Australia 320 1,108 1,183 
Worldt 89,100 117,400 135,200 


t Western Germany. 
* 1948. 


t Including a few countries not shown in the table but excluding the 


U.S.S.R. and China. 


Natural Rubber 


Since the end of the Second World War, there has 
been a remarkable recovery in the production of natural 
rubber. World production dropped to an all-time low 
of 252,000 metric tons in 1945. This was because the 
principal rubber plantations in the Far East were 
devastated. Since then, however, it has increased steadily, 
amounting to 1,511,000 metric tons in 1949. Malaya, 
Indonesia and Thailand made the most significant gains. 
Annual production figures for 1946-1949 are shown in 
Table 8. 


Table 8 
PRODUCTION OF NATURAL RUBBER 


(thousand metric tons) 


1946 1947 1948 1949 
World 851 1279 1549 1511 
Belgian Congo 4.5 4.0 5.0 6.9 
Liberia 21.0 23.1 24.9 28.7 
Nigeria 11.6 7.6 8.2 6.9 
Brazil 24.1 26.3 20.5 21.7 
Burma 6.0 8.7 10.0 8.0 
Ceylon 95.5 90.4 96.5 90.9 
Malaya 410.2 656.7 709.4 682.3 
India 16.0 16.7 15.7 15.8 
Indochina 20.3 38.7 44.6 43.7 
Indonesia 177.8 282.4 439.3 438.0 
North Borneo 4.3 15.3 20.4 19.8 
Sarawak 9.1 37.3 40.3 40.1 
Thailand 24.6 53.4 97.4 95.7 
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Merchant Shipping Fleets 


The world had more tonnage of merchant shipping 
in 1949 than in 1930. Exact figures of registered tonnage 
showed a 21 per cent increase, accounted for entirely 
by the United States whose tonnage rose by 14,711,000. 
This was more than the rise for the whole world, 14,547,- 
000, which means that some countries were worse off 
than in 1930. 

The 1949 tonnages of the United Kingdom, France 
and the Netherlands were 11 per cent, 12 per cent and 
3 per cent, respectively, below their 1930 levels, although 
they were better off than in 1937. 

The ex-enemy countries lost heavily. Germany in 
1949 had only 7 per cent of its 1930 tonnage, and Japan 
had only 36 per cent of the great tonnage it had in 
1930. Italy, however, had by 1949 recovered 75 per 
cent of its 1930 figures. 

There was a tremendous increase of shipping regis- 
tered in Panama: from 75,000 tons in 1930 to 3,016,000 
tons in 1949. (See also chart below). 


MERCHANT SHIPPING FLEETS 
(million gross registered tons) 
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* 1930 and 1937 figures for United Kingdom include those for Eire. 


Ships are important but even more so is the freight 
they carry. Here, too, the world was better off in 1949 
than in 1930: 13 to 14 per cent more freight for external 
trade sailed the seas. But the figure only equalled the 
1937 total. The Americas, North and South, and Asia 
accounted for the rise in freight loaded between 1930 and 
1949, the plus figures being 58 per cent for North 
America, 119 per cent for South America and 74 per 
cent for Asia. But tonnage loaded in Europe dropped 
40 per cent. 


Motor Vehicles 


The city dweller who grouses about traffic has sta- 
tistics to fall back upon. In the United States, most motor- 
ized country of the world, there were over 36,000,000 
passenger cars in 1949—a 70 per cent increase in the 
two decades from 1928. Next to the United States came 
the United Kingdom, with 2,000,000 passenger cars in 
1949; Canada, with its much smaller population ap- 
proached the per capita figures of the United States, and 
came third with a total of 1,700,000 cars. Between 1928 
and 1947, the Union of South Africa more than 
doubled its figures to reach 352,000 cars. (See Table 
following). 
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PASSENGER CARS IN USE 


(Thousands) 


Country 1928 1937 1949 
United States” 21,308 25,391 36,293 
U. of South Africa 113 282 352+ 
Canada 929 1,103 1,672 
Mexico 49 78 1347 
Belgium 79 144 227 
Western Germany 439 
Netherlands 52 91 114 
Spain 86 
Sweden 94 134 194 
Switzerland 50 72 123 
United Kingdom 934 1,833 2,191 
Australia 419 499 655 
New Zealand 108 175 231 
* 48 States. t 1947. 


External Trade 

External trade, or to use a more familiar term, foreign 
trade, has seen many ups and downs between 1930 and 
1949, It has also changed much in character. Relations 
between exports and imports have changed a great deal. 

Thus in 1949 the United States and Canada exported 
nearly twice as much as they did in 1930. They imported 
more, too, but the import increase was a good deal less 
than the increase of exports, especially in the case of the 
United States. Both the United Kingdom and France im- 
ported less in 1949 than in 1930 or 1937. The United 
Kingdom exported more than in 1930 or 1937; France, 
however, had not reached the 1930 level although its 
1949 exports were fully 40 per cent more than the 1937 
volume. . 

All these figures it should be noted, refer to the 
volume of trade, not the value. 

In varying degrees, Finland, India, Indo-China, Ire- 
land and Norway imported more in 1949 than in 1930. 
The volume of exports.from Finland, India and Norway 
was also greater than in 1930. All these countries, except 
Finland, had a greater volume of imports than in 1937, 
but only India exported more in 1949 than in 1937. 

In imports as well as exports, Australia and New Zea- 
land did substantially better in recent years than in either 
1930 or 1937. 

Latin American countries increased the dollar values 
of both imports and exports from 1930 to 1949. 


Medical Facilities 


Switzerland and the United States have one physician 
for every 800 people; in Nigeria there is one physician 
for every 70,000. This contrast gives an idea of how 
far apart peoples are in medical facilities. However. 
the figures below show that under-developed countries 
have made considerable progress in recent years. (See 
1948 figures below). The Statistical Yearbook gives sev- 
eral tables on social security, housing medical personnel 
and hospital beds. These tabulate available data, pre-war 
as well as post-war, on the number of physicians; nurses, 
midwives, inhabitants per physician, and the number of 
hospital beds by type of hospital. This information covers 
over 100 countries and territories. However, there are 
wide differences in definitions and a close comparison 
may not be possible. 


NUMBER OF INHABITANTS PER PHYSICIAN 


Africa: Algeria 6,000; Basutoland 26,000; Egypt (1945) 
4,500; Fr. Equat. Africa 3,400; Fr. West Africa (1947) 18,000; 
Gold Coast 31,000; Kenya 19,000; Morocco (French) 12,000; 
Mozambique (1946) 53,000; Nigeria 70,000; N. Rhodesia 
14,000; Sierra Leone, 36,000; Tanganyika (1949) 28,000; 
Tunisia 6,000; Uganda 23,000; U. of South Africa (1946) 
2,500; Zanzibar 6,800. 

America: Br. Guiana 4,400; Br. Honduras 4,200; Canada 
(1950) 900; Guatemala (1947) 9,000; Jamaica 6,000; Puerto 
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Rico (1947) 2,900; Surinam 2,900; Trinidad 4,200; United 
States (1947) 800. 

Asia: Ceylon (1946) 12,000; Cyprus 1,300; Fed. of Malaya 
7,300; Japan (1946) 1,200; Lebanon 1,500; Sarawak 22,000; 
Singapore 4,500. 

Europe: Austria 650; Belgium (1949) 1,100; Denmark 
(1946) 1,000; Finland 2,100; France (1943) 1,600; Nether- 
lands 1,400; Portugal 1,500; Sweden (1947) 1,600; Switzer- 
land 800. 

Oceania: Australia (1946) 1,600; Fiji Islands 2,300; Hawaii 
1,100; New Guinea (1949) 50,000; New Zealand 800; West 
Samoa (1949) 2,800. 


Newspapers 

The yardstick for comparing the number and size of 
newspapers is “per capita consumption of newsprint.” 
Before the war, the United Kingdom had the highest per 
capita newsprint consumption (26.1 kilos) in the world. 
Next came the United States and Australia (each with 
24.8 kilos), New Zealand (20.8 kilos), and Canada (15.7 
kilos. (See table below). 

By 1949, however, consumption in the United States 
rose to 33.4 kilos per capita, and in Canada to 22.5 kilos. 
In Australia, meanwhile, it dropped to 21.4 kilos, in New 
Zealand to 13.8 kilos, and in the United Kingdom to 11.4 
kilos. Sweden consumed 15.1 kilos and Denmark 12.1 
kilos per capita. 

Countries whose newsprint supplies were seriously 
curtailed apparently maintained the circulation of their 
newspapers by drastic reductions in size. 

Thus, in proportion to its population, the United 
Kingdom had easily the highest daily newspaper circu- 
lation in 1949 or 1950, with 600 newspaper copies per 
1,000 people. It was followed by Luxembourg (445), 
Australia (432), Norway (421), Sweden (416), Switzer- 
land (355), and the United States (354). At the other 
end of the scale, India and Burma each had a circulation 
of six copies of daily newspapers per 1,000 people. Thai- 
land had four per 1,000 people, Pakistan two, and Af- 
ghanistan one. (See table below). 


NEWSPRINT CONSUMPTION AND 
NEWSPAPER CIRCULATION 


Newsprint Consumption Daily Newspapers 
Circulation 


Kilos per Capita per 1,000 pop. 


Country 1935-39 1949 1949 or 1950 

Algeria 1.6 0.6 37 
Egypt 0.7 0.7 18 
Union of South Africa 3.7 68 
Canada 15.7 22.5 245 
Cuba 3.3 4.0 87* 
Mexico 12 2.4 46* 
United States 24.8 33.4 354 
Argentina 5.0 215 
Brazil 1.3 1.7 31 
Chile 3.5 3.9 81 
Uruguay 6.0 7.6 174* 
Venezuela 0.9 2.0 67 
Ceylon 0.6 1.2 27 
India 0.1 0.1 6 
Japan aS ta 

Pakistan 0.0t 2° 
Philippines 0.6 1.1 25 
Turkey 0.5 0.5 15 
Belgium 9.3 8.1 338 
Czechoslovakia 2.4 3.1 193 
Denmark 14.6 12.1 

France 8.0 6.5 282 
Italy 1.6 1.6 99 
Luxembourg 6.5 5.8 445 
Netherlands 11.5 5.8 280 
Norway 7.8 ao 421* 
Spain 1.2 0.8 60* 
Sweden 12.6 15.7 416 
Switzerland 7.5 11.0 355 
United Kingdom 26.1 11.4 600 
Yugoslavia 0.7 0.8 80 
Australia 24.8 21.4 432 
New Zealand 20.8 13.8 303* 


* 1948. + Less than 0.05 kgs. 





A Plan for 


United Nations Social Activities 





HE 18-member Social Commis- 

sion which at its last session 
(April 3-May 5, 1950) had charted 
its long-range activities and defined 
its “areas of work,” will, at its forth- 
coming session, review the work so 
far done. It will have before it Sec- 
retariat studies on such matters as 
advisory social welfare services, wel- 
fare of children, assistance to in- 
digent aliens, aid to the blind and 
others physically handicapped, pre- 
vention of crime and treatment of 
offenders, and suppression of traffic 
in persons; minimum housing stand- 
ards, and tropical housing. These are 
among the problems on the 14-point 
provisional agenda for the session 
which will open in Geneva on 
March 19, 1951. 

The Commission’s task is to ad- 
vise the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil on social questions and, in par- 
ticular, on all matters in the social 
field not covered by specialized inter- 
governmental agencies. Member 
states represented on the Commis- 
sion are: Australia, Belgium, Bye- 
lorussian S.S.R., Bolivia, Brazil, 
Canada, China, Ecuador, France, 
India, Israel, New Zealand, Turkey, 
Union of South Africa, U.S.S.R., 
the United Kingdom, the United 
States, and Yugoslavia. 


SOCIAL WELFARE SERVICES—L ast year 
the Commission recommended that 
first place among its functions should 
be given to “operational services of 
direct assistance” to requesting gov- 
ernments. These social welfare ad- 
visory services were initiated by the 
United Nations in 1946. At its last 
session, the General Assembly re- 
viewed the scope of these services in 
the light of the Commission’s recom- 
mendations which were endorsed by 
the Economic and Social Council. 
They include providing expert ad- 
visers, awarding fellowships and 
scholarships, organizing seminars and 
demonstration projects, and distribut- 
ing technical publications and films. 


PROGRESS REPORT—The Commission 
will consider this item on the basis 
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of the Secretary-General’s progress 
report for 1950. The report reveals 
that last year 15 countries had one 
or more experts advising them in 
such varied social fields as housing, 
child care, welfare administration, 
and the training of rehabilitation 
workers. Further, well over 200 fel- 
lows from 41 countries were being 
trained in 17 different host coun- 
tries under the United Nations fel- 
lowship scheme. Also, during 1950 
two conferences, one in Cairo, 
Egypt, and the other in Jamshedpur, 
India, were held for the exchange 
of technical information and techni- 
ques. Eight countries received tech- 
nical literature and films, as well as 
demonstration equipment for train- 
ing workers in rehabilitating the 
blind and the limbless, and assisting 
home craftsmen. 

In addition to the regular program 
of advisory social welfare services, 
the Commission will also take into 
account the social development pro- 
grams available to under-developed 
countries through the _ recently 
launched expanded program of tech- 
nical assistance. In terms of the As- 
sembly resolution on this program, 
“due consideration to questions of a 
social nature which directly condi- 
tion economic development” is a 
responsibility of the Economic and 
Social Council and the Social Com- 
mission. 

On another closely related aspect 
of advisory social welfare services 
how to plan, organize and administer 
social welfare—the Commission will 
have before it two Secretariat studies. 
One of these, a 200-page survey of 
“Training for Social Work,” reviews 
various systems of education for so- 
cial work, and makes a number of 
suggestions for action to develop ef- 
fective methods of training. The 
other—Social Welfare Administra- 
tion — contains the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s recommendations on organiz- 
ing international training of admin- 
istrators for social services. 











CHILD WELFARE—An important activ- 
ity, defined by the Commission last 


year as the “core of its work,” is 
“Community, family and child wel- 
fare.” In this field the Commission 
will consider the report of the out- 
going Executive Board of the United 
Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund on the Fund’s 
activities during the last four years. 
It will also examine a Secretariat 
study on homeless children. An- 
nexed to this study are monographs 
on eleven countries based on infor- 
mation supplied by them. The Com- 
mission will consider what further 
studies in this field could be under- 
taken, such as, the position of the 
illegitimate child, adoption, guardian- 
ship and institutional care. 


PROBLEM OF BLINDNESS—The plight 
of children throughout the world 
who have never enjoyed normal 
sight, and how modern psychological 
and scientific methods might be used 
to make their lives useful is another 
matter before the Commission. The 
Secretary-General’s memorandum on 
this question points out that the 
problem of blind children cannot be 
separated from the general problem 
of blindness. It is recommended that 
the Commission authorize a com- 
prehensive study with a view to a 
combined plan by the United Na- 
tions, the specialized agencies and 
non-governmental organizations for 
direct assistance to governments in 
developing national and regional pro- 
grams. 


PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED—Aid to 
the physically handicapped has been 
a constant concern of the Social 
Commission. On its recommenda- 
tion, endorsed by the Economic and 
Social Council, the General Assem- 
bly, at its fifth session, voted a sum 
of $32,800. This was to provide, 
during 1951, for staff, and con- 
sultant services to prepare an inter- 
national program for the rehabilita- 
tion of the physically handicapped, 
and to initiate a modest publication 
program. The Commission will have 
before it the Secretary-General’s re- 
port describing proposals of a 
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Working Party for effective co-ordi- 
nation of services rendered by the 
United Nations and the specialized 
agencies. It is hoped to offer to gov- 
ernments teams of experts on the 
several phases of rehabilitation. Also, 
the agencies might jointly organize 
group training courses. The Secre- 
tary-General also recommends the 
preparation of a_ bibliography of 
technical literature on rehabilitation, 
a catalogue of technical films, and 
training and demonstration material. 


INDIGENT ALIENS—Social aspects of 
international migration—the plight of 
indigent aliens and the lot of the 
families of migrants, specially the 
children who have been deprived of 
means of support as a result of the 
emigration of the head of the fam- 
ily—are also on the Commission's 
agenda. The Commission will con- 
sider the Secretary-General’s report 
on assistance to indigent aliens. 
Based on consultations with govern- 
ments, the specialized agencies and 
non-governmental organizations, the 
report reveals that in many countries 
aliens are still totally excluded from 
public assistance, or receive it under 
certain very restrictive conditions. In 
some countries, they are often de- 
ported or expelled if they are 
destitute or ill, and threaten to be- 
come a public charge. The Com- 
mission’s object is to secure that 
aliens who are legally in a country 
should be entitled to public assist- 
ance benefits under the same condi- 
tions as the nationals. The Secretary- 
General has recommended the con- 
clusion of bilateral or multi-national 
agreements for this purpose. The 
Commission should, he requests, set 
down the basic principles of such 
instruments, as well as suggestions 
for improving national legislation. 
The Commission will also consider 
whether an international convention 
on assistance to indigent aliens 
should be prepared. 


MIGRANTS’ OBLIGATIONS—How could 
the maintenance obligations of mi- 
grants who have left their families 
unspported be enforced abroad? This 
is a problem with which the League 
of Nations had also been concerned. 
A preliminary draft Convention lay- 
ing down rules for the recognition 
and enforcement abroad of judg- 
ments relating to maintenance obliga- 
tions was prepared by the Interna- 
tional Institute for the Unification 
of Private Law. At the suggestion 
of the Commission, this draft Con- 
vention was referred to governments 
for their comments. These com- 
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ments will be considered by the 
Commission with a view to establish- 
ing the guiding principles and the 
procedure for international action. 


PROBATION—From the _ beginning, 
the Social Commission has been con- 
cerned with international action for 
the prevention of crime and for re- 
clamatory and preventive, as opposed 
to retributive or punitive, treatment 
of offenders. At this session, the 
Commission will consider an inter- 
national study of probation as one of 
the most humanitarian methods of 
treatment of offenders. Prepared by 
the Secretariat, this study reviews the 
origins, development and scope of 
probation and the conditional sen- 
tence. It analyzes legislation and 
practice in selected countries, and 
includes excerpts from advanced 
legislation on probation. The Com- 
mission will also have before it a 
report of an international group of 
experts which met at Lake Success 
in December 1950. This report con- 
tains a number of general principles 
to guide national legislation on pro- 
bation. 

As an outline for the Commis- 
sion’s action, the Secertary-General 
has suggested a resolution recom- 
mending the use of probation to gov- 
ernments and directing their attention 
to United Nations facilities for tech- 
nical assistance in this field. The 
Secretary-General has also asked for 
authorization to prepare a systematic 
and authoritative formulation of the 
basic principles of probation and to 
continue further studies. 


STATE OF CRIME — Another study, 
prepared by the Secretariat at the in- 
stance of the Commission, is a 
Statistical Report on the State of 
Crime. This describes, by means of 
figures and charts, the fluctuation of 
crime in 37 countries during the 
years 1947-46. It examines the in- 
cidence, not the “causes” of crime. 
The report stresses the urgent need 
for comparability of national statis- 
tics in this field. Here also, the 
Commission will have before it the 
recommendations of the advisory 
group of experts, indicating the types 
of criminal statistics that should be 
collected, and the preparation of a 
standard classification of offenses. 

The revision of the existing ques- 
tionnaire on the basis of which gov- 
ernments report annually on sup- 
pression of traffic in persons, and 
on the exploitation of the prostitu- 
tion of others is another item on 
the Commission’s agenda. A revised 


draft of the questionnaire prepared 
by the Secretary-General in the light 
of the Assembly-approved Conven- 
tion on the subject will be considered 
by the Commission. 


TROPICAL HOUSING—On another as- 
pect of its activities—housing and 
town and country planning—the 
Commission will consider a Secre- 
tariat study on minimum housing 
standards which are enforceable un- 
der penalty. This is based on infor- 
mation received from 27 countries, 
2 Trust and 6 non-self-governing 
territories. 

Also before the Commission, will 
be a report on tropical housing sub- 
mitted by a mission of experts who 
visited Pakistan, India, Indonesia, 
Thailand, Federated Malay States 
and Singapore between November 
1950 and January 1951. Stressing 
the need for developing a United 
Nations program of international ac- 
tion in the field of housing, the Mis- 
sion recommends: arrangements to 
assist in the technical education and 
training of planners, housing man- 
agers and skilled workers for hous- 
ing and community development; 
stimulation of research and experi- 
mentation in the Asian region; and 
preparation and publication by the 
United Nations of a complete and 
authoritative survey on_ tropical 
housing. 

Among other items on the Com- 
mission’s agenda are: a Secretariat 
report surveying progress during 
1950 on the various studies and 
projects initiated by the Commission, 
and another Secretariat report indi- 
cating changes in the 1952 program 
which was adopted last year, and 
suggestions for a work program for 
1953. 


REGIONAL ACTION—Also before the 
Commission will be two United 
States proposals. One refers to the 
need of regional action in the social 
field arising from the economic 
action which is already envisaged 
in the appointment of regional eco- 
nomic commissions for Europe, for 
Asia and the Far East, and for Latin 
Amercia. The Secretary-General has 
kept the Social Commision informed 
of the social aspects of the work of 
these Commissions. The second 
United States proposal deals with 
the use of community welfare cen- 
tres as effective instruments to pro- 
mote economic and social progress 
throughout the world. This will be 
discussed in connection with the 
agenda item on social welfare ad- 
ministration. 
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Economic and Social 


Council Personalities 


UNITED KINGDOM 


IR CECIL BERTRAND JER- 
RAM, K.C.M.G., the 59-year- 
old head of the United Kingdom 
delegation at the 
current session of 
the Economic and 
Social Council, 
has _ represented 
his country 
abroad in various 
capacities for 
more than 30 
years. At present, 
he is Ambassador 
to Chile, a posi- 
tion to which he 
was appointed in 
December 1949. 
Early in his long diplomatic and 
consular career, he served in the 
U.S.S.R. (1923-27), where from 
August 1924 to February 1925 he 
was in charge of the British Mis- 
sion in Leningrad. After that he be- 
came Consul in Tallinn in 1928; 
Commercial Secretary in Helsing- 
fors (1930); Commercial Counsel- 
lor in Warsaw (1936), in Spain 
(1937), and in Buenos Aires (1939). 
Later, he was Minister (1945-47) 
and then Ambassador (1947-48) to 
Sweden, after which he served as 
Minister at Vienna (1948-49). 
He was educated at Pembroke 
College. Cambridge University. 





BELGIUM 


ARON Frangois-Xavier van der 

Straten Waillet, representative of 
Belgium to the twelfth session of 
the Economic and 
Social Council, is 
a member of the 
Belgian Chamber 
of Represen- 
tatives. He _ has 
served as Minister 
of Foreign Trade, 
Minister of Pub- 
lic Health, Direc- 
tor of the Union 
des Employeurs 
chrétiens, and 
was, at one time, 
head of the Social 
Christian Party. Baron van der 
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Straten Waillet was born in Antwerp, 
on January 22, 1910. Educated main- 
ly in Belgium, he took the degree of 
Doctor of Laws at the Univer- 
sity of Louvain. He was a represen- 
tative of Belgium to the second ses- 
sion (1947) of the Economic Com- 
mission for Europe and to the fourth 
Genera! Assembly session in 1949, 


SWEDEN 


ER INGVAR NYSTROM, who 
heads the Swedish Delegation at 
the Santiago session of the Eco- 
nomic and Social 
Council, is Gov- 
ernor of the Pro- 
vince of Gothen- 
burg and Bohus, 
a position to 
which he was ap- 
pointed last year. 
In 1943 he be- 
came Adviser to 
the Swedish De- 
partment of So- 
cial Affairs, and 
two years later 
was made Under- 
Secretary of this Department. In 
1946 he was appointed a member 
of the Board of the Institute of 
Social Affairs, of which he became 
President the following year. 

Born on November 21, 1903, he 
received the degree of Master of 
Arts in 1931, and his doctorate in 
philosophy in 1936. 


FRANCE 


IERRE ABE- 

LIN, who 
heads the French 
delegation at the 
Santiago — session 
of the Economic 
and Social Coun- 
cil, was Alternate 
Representative for 
his country at the 
fourth and fifth 
regular sessions of 
the General As- 
sembly. 


Born in 1909 and educated at 
Ecole Libre de Science Politique, 
where he obtained his LL.D., M. 
Abelin was elected a Deputy to the 
French Constitutional Assembly in 
1945 and 1946, and, in November 
1946, to the National Assembly. 
From November 1947 to July 1948, 
and again in September 1948, he 
was Secretary of State in the Schu- 
man Cabinet. 


Committee of Twelve: 
Decisions 
on Procedure 


Meeting at Lake Success under 
the temporary chairmanship of As- 
sistant Secretary-General Constan- 
tin E, Zinchenko, the Committee of 
Twelve (all Security Council mem- 
bers and Canada) unanimously de- 
cided that its chairmanship will be 
governed by alphabetical rotation, 
a new chairman assuming office at 
each meeting. The name of the 
United States was drawn for the first 
chairmanship by lot, and Frank C. 
Nash took the Chair. The next 
chairman will be Djuro Nincic, of 
Yugoslavia. 

At the suggestion of James E. 
Coulson, of the United Kingdom, R. 
G. Riddell, of Canada, was elected 
permanent rapporteur of the Com- 
mittee. The appointment of a perma- 
nent rapporteur, Mr. Coulson 
argued, would ensure continuity in 
the Committee’s work. 

The Committee, it will be recalled, 
has been set up by the General As- 
sembly to consider how the work of 
the Atomic Energy Commission and 
the Commission for Conventional 
Armaments might be co-ordinated, 
and whether the functions of the two 
Commissions should be merged 
under a new consolidated disarma- 
ment commission. It will report to 
the next Assembly session. 

The rules of procedure of the 
General Assembly were adopted as 
the basis for the Committee’s rules 
of procedure. Yakov A. Malik, of 
the Soviet Union, had proposed the 
adoption of the rules of the Atomic 
Energy Commision as a basis for the 
Committee’s rules. This proposal was 
rejected. 

The Committee adopted the name 
of “Committee of Twelve (Estab- 
lished by General Assembly resolu- 
tion 496 (v) ).” 
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The Secretary-General’s Journey 
To Three South American Capitals 


(Continued from page 252) 


in impressive numbers and they re- 
ported that they had received the 
utmost cooperation. 

“Like you,” the Secretary-General 
concluded, “I believe in the future. I 
believe that we shall come through 
the crisis today if we are determined 
never to give up. I believe in the 
mission of the United Nations and 
I know that it will be fulfilled even- 
tually.” 

The Secretary-General spoke to a 
press conference in Quito about the 
position of small countries within the 
United Nations. Their relationship to 
the Organization, he said, differed in 
many ways from that of the Big 
Powers. Their future depended more 
directly upon the success of the 
United Nations efforts for the main- 
tenance of international peace and 
security. Secondly, their economic 
life, in most cases, was not suffici- 


ently developed to permit them to be 
self-supporting. Their existence was 
necessarily based upon international 
trade and upon interchange with 
other countries, which made them in 
fact participants in the life of the 
international community. 

Thirdly, he said, small countries 
were often in a position to view ex- 
isting conflicts more impartially than 
the more directly concerned Great 
Powers and they were therefore able, 
in a time of crisis, to give valuable 
advice. 

Mr. Lie remained in Quito until 
March 2, visiting churches and 
monuments and attending, on the 
evening of February 28, a reception 
tendered by the Foreign Minister. 
He was made a guest of honor of 
the city by its Mayor and the Insti- 
tute of International Law elected 
him its honorary chairman. 


Left: Hotel Carrera, Santiago, where the Economic and Social Council is holding its meetings. 


Right: Landing after an air trip: (Left to right): Horacio Walker Larrain, Chile’s Minister of 

External Relations; Mrs. Trygve Lie; Mrs. Walker Larrain; Manuel Gallagher, Peru’s Minister of 

External Relation; Trygve Lie, Secretary-General of the United Nations; Hernan Santa Cruz, 
President of the Economic and Social Council. 
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$3,000,000 Needed 
To Help 
Refugees 


An appeal for $3,000,000 was 
made by Dr. G. van Hoeven Goed- 
hart, United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees, on March 6. 
Such a sum, he said, was needed to 
fill the most urgent needs of refu- 
gees—tood, clothing, and shelter— 
after the International Refugee Or- 
ganization terminates its operaions 
at the end of September. The High 
Commissioner said his mandate from 
the General Assembly called for 
dealing with governments in order 
to give legal protection to refugees. 
This, he said, was not enough; the 
refugees’ greatest requirements were 
the material ones. 


Field offices, continued Dr. van 
Hoeven Goedhart, must be estab- 
lished in al the countries sheltering 
large groups of refugees; from ten to 
fifteen such offices were needed at 
once. He also called attention to the 
“hard core” refugees, numbering 
about 25,000 aged, crippled, and 
persons unable to provide for them- 
selves. 
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ABOVE: a view of a Council plenary meeting. The meetings are taking place in the Hotel Carrera, one 

of the famous hostelries of Santiago de Chile. BELOW: the Secretary-General greets President Gabriel 

Gonzales Videla of Chile during the opening reception at the Chilean Capitol. Hernan Santa Cruz, who 
was re-elected President of the Council, is seated between the two dignitaries. 
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Middle East Economy Surveyed 





A Secretariat Report to the Economic and Social Council 


A BROAD picture of economic conditions in the Middle East— 
an arid region roughly the size of Europe with approximately 
100,000,000 inhabitants—is contained in a Secretariat report now 
being considered by the Economic and Social Council’s twelfth ses- 
sion at Santiago. For the purposes of the study, “Review of Economic 
Conditions in the Middle East,” the area taken as a basis for the 
present report includes Afghanistan, the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 
Egypt, Iran, Iraq, Israel, Jordan, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Syria, 


Turkey, and Yemen. 


The Middle East, says the report, is not a definite geographical 


unit. 


The economic ties between the countries it includes are loose 
(see map next page). Once linked politically, they are now linked 
primarily by their cultural heritage. 


Political unification of the region 
was achieved by the Persian, Mace- 
donian, and Roman Empires. Cultur- 
al unity was reinforced by the Arab 
Caliphate and Ottoman Empire. Islam 
brought with it a legal code, the 
Sharia, which until very recently 
regulated almost all aspects of life 
in the countries of the Middle East; 
it still plays a major part in many 
spheres of activity. 

With the loss of political unity and 
the establishment of independent 
states after the First World War, 
economic bonds between the parts 
of the region weakened. Tariff bar- 
riers were erected and different cur- 
rencies adopted—tied, often, to those 
of some European power. 

Other factors, however, tend to 
link the Middle Eastern countries 
more closely. Oil has been discov- 
ered in most of them and given them 
similar problems. Some which do 
not produce oil have developed close 
ties with the producing countries. Im- 
provements in transport are over- 
coming geographic barriers, The ex- 
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tension of irrigation has tended to 
bring the countries together; most of 
the major rivers, notably the Nile, 
Tigris, Euphrates, Helmand, Orontes, 
and Jordan, flow through more than 
One country, and concerted action 
is needed for their fullest utilization. 


The Second World War did much 
to link the countries by isolating 
them from some important markets 
and sources of supply. Regional co- 
operation was aided by the Middle 
East Supply Centre. Its primary aim 
—to control imports of civilian 
goods into the area in order to libe- 
rate shipping space and port facili- 
ties for military use—involved pro- 
motion of intra-regional trade and 
increase of Middle Eastern produc- 
tion to the utmost. The end of the 
war, however, led to some relaxation 
in these economic ties. 





In recent years the Arab League, 
created in 1945, has sought to foster 
economic co-operation among_ its 
members through its Economic Com- 
mittee. The International Islamic 


Economic Organization, which held 
its first session in 1949, has brought 
together all the Muslim countries of 


the region, and some Asian countries. 


as well. 

The activities of the United Na- 
tions and the specialized agencies 
have also led to a greater degree of 
co-operation. In 1947, the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization held a 
regional conference in Istanbul. The 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations has held two 
regional conferences, in Cairo in 
1948 and in Beirut in 1949. A 
regional office in Alexandria was 
established by the World Health Or- 
ganization in 1949. Both the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development have been in touch 
regularly with their member states in 
the region, and Bank loans have been 
made to Turkey and Iraq. 


In 1948 an ad hoc committee, set 
up by the Economic and Social 
Council, recommended the creation 
of an Economic Commission for the 
Middle East. Its report is pending 
before the Council. 

In 1949 the United Nations Eco- 
nomic Survey Mission for the Mid- 
dle East was created by the Con- 
ciliation Commission for Palestine, 
under a General Assembly resolu- 
tion. The mission reviewed eco- 
nomic conditions in the area and 
made recommendations for action to 
meet dislocations resulting from the 
Arab-Israeli hostilities, particularly 
in regard to the Arab refugees. Its 
recommendations on _ relief and 
works are now being carried out by 
the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine Refu- 
gees in the Near East, located in 
Beirut. 


At present, the principal obstacles . 
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to integration of the 
Middle East are its low standard 
of living and the essential similar- 
ity of the economies of most of its 
constituent territories. 

Thus far, the industrialization of 


“Given 


the Middle East has in no way in- 
creased the complementary character 
of its constituent economies. 

further 
states the report, “and a rise in living 
standards the Middle East economies 


may be expected to become more 
complementary, and the economic 
ties between the different parts of the 


development,” region accordingly stronger and 
more numerous.” 
The outstanding physical char- 
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United Nations Map No. 291—modified 


The natural features of the Middle East divide it into 
two distinct and well-defined areas. In the north are mountain 
ranges which enclose the Anatolian and Iranian plateaus. 
The southern and larger part is a vast, level plateau, stretch- 
ing across the Arabian peninsula and the Sahara region of 
Africa; it is broken by the Great Rift, which extends from 
northern Syria through the Jordan valley and the Red Sea 
to central Africa. This southern part consists of open country 
and contains the main rivers. The outstanding physical char- 
acteristic—which dominates the economic and social structure 
of the Middle East—is its aridity. Except for its southwest 
corner, the entire Arabian peninsula, all the Nile valley 
north of Khartoum, and a great part of the Iranian plateau 
consist of rainless desert. Over half the Middle East receives 
under 100 mms. (4 inches) of rain yearly. The mountains 
in the north and on either side of the Great Rift present 
great natural obstacles to communication between the great 
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interior plateaus and the sea. They capture the moisture-laden 
sea breezes, and water thus precipitated runs off to the sea 
taking much soil with it. Because of the proximity of the 
mountains to the sea, these streams cannot be used for 
irrigation of the desert region to any great extent; and the 
broken character of the land on the windward side is an 
obstacle to cultivation. The distribution of population is 
closely correlated with the rainfall. Thus, about a third of 
the Middle East inhabitants live along the mountainous sea 
coasts and the Indian Ocean. Another third is concentrated in 
the river valleys, notably those of the Nile, Tigris, and 
Euphrates. The remainder live mainly in inland mountain 
areas, such as Afghanistan and eastern Turkey. Vegetation 
maps of the Middle East indicate that the plateau region 
contains a considerable number of oases, separated by 
stretches of desert or steppe—a fact which has encouraged the 
development of nomadism. In the Middle East as a whole, 
almost one sixth of the total population is nomadic. 
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acteristic which dominates the eco- 
nomic and social structure of the 
Middle East is its aridity. The region 
lies mainly in the great desert belt; 
vast tracts receive little rain, are un- 
fit for farming, and can be used only 
as pasture. Almost one-sixth of the 
total population is nomadic. Yet 
most of the land of the Middle East 
is quite fertile. 


Necessity of Irrigation 


The lack of rainfall during a large 
part of the year limits the range of 
crops which can be grown under 
dry farming. Hence, since earliest 
times, the inhabitants have employed 
irrigation; today, many of _ the 
region’s most valuable crops, such 
as cotton, citrus fruits and sugar 
cane, are being grown by irrigation. 
Large-scale irrigation has, however, 
brought in its train a series of prob- 
lems, some connected with hygiene, 
others with the soil. 

With the partial exception of 
Israel, the Middle Eastern countries 
share several basic characteristics. 
Outstanding among these character- 
istics are the following: a rapidly 
growing population, which in some 
countries is pressing heavily on the 
means of subsistence; a low hygienic 
level which manifests itself in the 
form of high mortality and wide- 
spread disease; a low educational 
standard and low literacy rates; few 
known mineral resources, with the 
important exception of oil; a marked 
concentration on agriculture, which 
occupies the great part of the popu- 
lation and provides the largest part 
of the national income; a marked 
shortage of capital and consequent 
dependence on foreign sources for 
investment; and a lack of techno- 
logical advance which, coupled with 
natural and social causes, leads to 
low productivity. 

These characteristics result in low 
national income, broadly speaking, 
above the level of most Asian coun- 
tries but below that of most Latin 
American countries, the economic 
and social consequences of which 
are aggravated by the unequal dis- 
tribution of wealth and income. Fac- 
tors which also affect the relations 
of the Middle East with the outside 
world are that the regional imports 
of manufactured goods are covered 
only in part by exports of a limited 
range of agricultural and mineral 
raw materials, leaving a deficit in the 
balance of payments. 

A review of wartime and post-war 
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developments suggests that no sig- 
nificant change has taken place in 
the basic pattern of Middle Eastern 
agriculture. During the war, owing 
to the difficulty of importing food- 
stuffs and of exporting certain of the 
region’s crops, the Middle Eastern 
countries increased the total area un- 
der cultivation and also diverted 
acreage from export crops to cereals 
and other foodstuffs. In only a few 
products are its crops a significant 
proportion of world output; thus, 
in 1948, the region produced three 
quarters of the world’s dates, one 
sixth of its olive oil, one tenth of its 
cotton, and one twentieth of its cit- 
rus fruits. 

The benefits from the increase in 
acreage during the war years were 
smaller than anticipated because of 
a sharp fall in yields, but the out- 
put of foodstuffs increased and now 
stands above the pre-war level. Thus, 
the index of agricultural production 
in Egypt rose from 100 in 1934-8 
to 102 in 1947 and 115 in 1948, 
and in Turkey from 100 to 101 and 
120. During these years there was 
also a decline in livestock, owing to 
increases in slaughtering, but this 
has been more than made up by the 
post-war increase. 


Population 


An outstanding feature of the past 
thirty years has been the rapid growth 
in the population of the Middle East. 
The population of Egypt rose from 
15.9 millions in 1937 to 19.1 millions 
in 1947 and that of Turkey from 
17.8 millions in 1940 to 18.8 in 
1945. In the region as a whole the 
population does not appear to have 
outrun production before 1939, but 
during the war years the balance was 
upset and has been only partly re- 
stored during the post-war period. 


Shortage of Raw Materials 


The shortage of raw materials, 
combined with the lack of skilled 
workers, scarcity of capital, and nar- 
rowness of the domestic market due 
to the poverty of the mass of the 
population, has prevented significant 
development in any industry other 
than oil extraction and refining. In 
spite of considerable war-time de- 
velopment, in no country except 
Israel does industry (excluding oil) 
account for more than 15 per cent 
of the national income, and the per- 





centage is appreciably lower for most 
of the region. 

During and since the war the out- 
put of Middle Eastern industry in- 
creased considerably. During the war 
the increase was achieved generally 
by utilizing existing plants more in- 
tensively. Since then capacity has 
been expanded and several new in- 
dustries have been established. <A 
marked expansion has taken place 
in the production of electricity for 
lighting, irrigation, and _ industrial 
purposes. 


Industrial Increase 


The increase in the leading indus- 
tries of the region between 1938 and 
1948 was roughly as follows: elec- 
tricity, 100 per cent; coal (in Tur- 
key), 60 per cent; steel ingots (in 
Turkey and Egypt between 1940 and 
1949), 200 per cent; refined sugar, 
20 per cent; tobacco products, 60 
per cent; alcholic beverages, 50 per 
cent; cotton yarn, 70 per cent; 
cement, 60 per cent; glass (in Egypt, 
Turkey, and Palestine), 400 per cent; 
paper (in Egypt, Turkey, and Pales- 
tine), 250 per cent. The available 
indices of industrial production show 
an increase from 100 in 1938 to 151 
in Egypt in 1947, and 156 in Turkey 
in 1948, Industrial employment in 
Israel rose from 100 in 1939 to 206 
in April 1950. 

The greater part of the Middle 
East has not yet been carefully pros- 
pected for minerals. Those areas 
surveyed do not seem rich in min- 
eral resources, except for oil. 


The most serious deficiency is coal, 
though this is partially offset by the 
abundance of oil and could be fur- 
ther helped by utilization of the 
hydro-electric potential, of which 
only a small fraction is now ex- 
ploited. Iron seems more abundant, 
and deposits of chromite, manga- 
nese, phosphates, and potash are ex- 
ploited commercially. 

Until recently, the communica- 
tions network of the Middle East 
was developed to serve primarily in- 
ternational rather than domestic or 
regional needs. During the Second 
World War several important pro- 
jects completing or improving the 
communications of the Middle East 
with surrounding regions were real- 
ized. In spite of such additions and 
improvements, the network of com- 
munications still falls short of the 
internal needs of the region. 
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The international trade of the 
Middle East accounts for only a 
small proportion of world commerce. 
The share of the Middle East in 
world trade, excluding oil exports, 
rose from 2.1 per cent in 1937 to 
2.8 per cent in 1947 and 1949, in- 
cluding oil from about 2.7 in 1937 
to 3.5 in 1947 and 4 per cent in 
1949. This increase was almost en- 
tirely a result of the relatively greater 
rise of imports. 

The most important changes from 
the pre-war period are the relative 
growth of imports and the increase 
in the import surplus of all countries 
of the region; the tendency of sev- 
eral countries to become net import- 
ers of cereals; the decline in imports 
of cotton piece-goods and other 
manufactured consumption goods, as 
a result of industrialization; and the 
increase in imports of capital goods. 

In certain countries, one or two 
products account for over three 
quarters of the total exports. The 
United States and the United King- 
dom supply between 30 and 40 per 
cent of the imports of the region. 


Intra-regional Trade 


While intra-regional trade in 1938 
accounted for only about 7 per cent 
of the total trade of Middle Eastern 
countries, the proportion rose to 
about 33 per cent by 1943 owing to 
the war. However, the re-opening of 
channels of international trade and, 
later, interruption of Israel’s trade 
with neighboring countries reduced 
the proportion of intra-regional trade 
to 10 per cent of the total in 1948. 


Most Middle East countries have 
had a large deficit in their trade with 
hard-currency countries, the main 
exceptions being Afghanistan and 
the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. The defi- 
cits were met in Egypt, Iran, and 
Iraq by the conversion into dollars 
of part of the releases from sterl- 
ing balances, and in Syria and Leba- 
non mainly by investments of oil 
companies and remittances from 
emigrants. The dollar deficits of 
Israel in recent years were met 
mainly by the inflow of donations 
from the United States and by an 
Export-Import Bank loan. 

During the Second World War, 
the Middle East countries experi- 
enced severe inflationary pressures, 
although these relaxed after the end 
of hostilities. In the post-war period 
renewed inflationary pressures have 
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made themselves felt in several coun- 
tries, especially in Turkey and Pal- 
estine—and later Israel—while in 
others, such as Lebanon, Iran, and 
Syria, deflationary trends have pre- 
vailed in recent years. Even in those 
countries where prices have increased 
the least, their rise between 1939 and 
1949 was distinctly greater than in 
the United Kingdom and the United 
States, the main suppliers and custo- 
mers of the region. 





Petroleum Industry 


The Middle East is probably the 
greatest oil-bearing region in the 
world. Proved reserves constitute 
two-fifths of the world total and the 
region accounts at present for about 
a fifth of world production. 

The industry has been established 
in the region by foreign interests, 
mainly British and American, which 
brought the capital estimated at 
over $1,000 million. The companies, 
under the terms of their concessions, 
have great freedom of action. Out- 
put is determined by considerations 
of world rather than local conditions. 
Moreover, it is the companies which 
provide and own the means of trans- 
port and which secure the markets 
both in Western Europe and in other 
parts of the world. The foreign ex- 
change derived from sales of oil is in 
large measure retained by them. 
Hence, the impact of oil operations 
on Middle Eastern producing coun- 
tries is mainly indirect, and the 
benefits derived by them are limited. 

Production of crude petroleum in 
the Middle East has increased from 
16 million metric tons in 1938 to 71 
million tons in 1949. Of the latter 
quantity, Iran produced 27.2 mil- 
lion tons, Saudi Arabia 23.5 million, 
Kuwait 12.4 million, Iraq 4.3 mil- 
lion, and Egypt and Bahrein the rest. 

Present output is, however, no in- 
dication of the capacity to produce. 
At present there are large-scale plans 
to develop both the oil resources 
and the transport facilities of the 
region. Most of the important fields 
were discovered only during the 
past fifteen years. 

Despite considerable expansion in 
the refining capacity of the region 
and the existence of the world’s 
largest refinery at Abadan, the 
amount refined remains substanti- 
ally below the crude production, In 
1949 the Middle East refineries were 





capable of processing about 300 mil- 
lion barrels, of the 530 million bar- 
rels of crude production. 

There are indications that the pro- 
duction costs of crude petroleum in 
the Middle East are considerably 
below those of other major produc- 
ing areas in spite of the large capital 
investment required for extraction 
and transport. Wages in the indus- 
try are low, and petroleum produc- 
tion per worker is comparable with 
that of the United States and Vene- 
zuela. In the Middle East, royalties 
and tax payments ranged between 
13 and 35 United States cents per 
barrel in 1948, while in Venezuela 
the average for twelve major oil 
companies was 86 cents. 

The contribution of oil to the 
economy of the various Middle 
Eastern countries differs widely. 
In such countries as Iran and Iraq, 
oil is one of many sectors of the 
economy and accounts for only a 
small part of the national income, 
while it plays an important part in 
the balance of payments and govern- 
ment budget. In Bahrein and Ku- 
wait, on the other hand, oil extrac- 
tion ranks higher than all other eco- 
nomic activities together. 

In the course of their activities, 
petroleum companies employ a con- 
siderable number of workers and 
provide some technical training; but 
as the labor-absorbing capacity of 
the petroleum industry is, by its very 
nature, limited, except in Kuwait 
and Bahrein, the total number en- 
gaged in the oil industry is only a 
small fraction of the population. 


Companies’ Contributions 


The realization that oil is a wast- 
ing asset, and that its proceeds 
should be used to increase the coun- 
try’s productive capacity, has 
prompted some of the major oil- 
producing countries to draw up de- 
velopment plans to be financed to a 
great extent from oil revenues. The 
oil companies have contributed di- 
rectly in varying degrees to the de- 
velopment of the areas in which 
they conduct their operations. 

In some countries, the oil com- 
panies have assisted the government 
by providing technical advice and 
advance payments on account of 
future oil royalties. While the petrol- 
eum companies have the right to dis- 
pose freely of their foreign exchange 
earnings, they supply considerable 
amounts of foreign currency to the 
local economy in various forms and 
thus make possible a large expan- 
sion in the import trade. 
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The report attempts to evaluate 
the contribution of the petroleum 
industry to the economies of Middle 
Eastern countries and indicates that 
“there is a striking contrast between 
the huge potential wealth represented 
by the oil reserves of the Middle East 
and the current benefits so far deriv- 
ed by the countries to which such 
reserves are attributed New 
agreements On royalties and taxes 
have recently been concluded, or are 
being negotiated, between the com- 
panies and the governments of most 
of the major producing countries. 
While such increased benefits are 
manifestly important they should not 
be regarded as constituting the major 


benefit which the industry could 
make toward the economic develop- 
ment of the region. The major bene- 
fit would be derived when other steps 
are taken to ensure the general eco- 
nomic development of the countries 
within the region so as to raise the 
technological level of the area suffi- 
ciently to make possible an inter- 
action between the oil industry and 
the rest of the economies.” 

The report notes that if in recent 
years there has been little basic 
change in the economic structure of 
the Middle East, from the viewpoint 
of the last three or four decades, 
however, measurable progress has 
been made in the economic field and 
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still more in social conditions. On 
the other hand, the benefits of the ; 
economic development have, to a 
large extent, been offset by the rapid 
growth in the population. 
The present state of the Middle 
Eastern countries presents a striking 
contrast to the potentialities open to 
the majority, declares the report. 
They have resources of great value, 
in their unused lands, petroleum re- 
sources, and rivers and valleys cap- f 
able of further development. 5 
However, it continues, “the Mid- 
dle East has been described as an 
example of hand-to-mouth economy. 
The vicious circle—lack of invest- 
ment keeping output down and low 
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output failing to provide the neces- 
sary surplus for investment—oper- 
ates in the Middle East as in 
other under-developed areas.” The 
gap created by the. inadequacy of 
domestic savings has been filled to 
only a limited extent by foreign cap- 
ital, which by its very nature can 
only supplement, not substitute for, 
local capital. The contributions of oil 
royalties and sterling balances to the 
economy have also been limited. 

The factors responsible for main- 
taining Middle Eastern agricultural 
output at its present low level fall 
into the following main groups: nat- 
ural conditions, of which the chief is 
the insufficiency and irregular distri- 
bution of rainfall; technical back- 
wardness; and the unequal distribu- 
tion of land and unfavorable systems 
of land tenure prevalent over most 
of the region. 

Among the principal factors, re- 
tarding the growth of industry may 
be listed the narrowness of the home 
market; the limited range of raw 
materials available in the region; the 
shortage of trained managers and 
technicians. 

The power of the Middle Eastern 
governments to promote the eco- 
nomic and social welfare of their 
people is also limited by two major 
factors: shortage of personnel and 
lack of funds. The problem of de- 
velopment presents itself under a 
somewhat different aspect in Israel. 

Much of the economic develop- 
ment achieved has been carried out 
by private initiative. Thus, the whole 
of Egyptian, Israeli, Lebanese, and 
Syrian industry is privately owned 
and the agricultural progress of the 
region is largely attributable to indi- 
vidual efforts. 

However, in the absence of pri- 
vate initiative in certain fields, most 
of the governments of the region 
have built and maintained or super- 
vised the major irrigation works; 
they have assumed responsibility for 
railroad operation; they account for 
almost half of the total mileage flown 
by airlines in the region; and they 
maintain the telecommunications sys- 
tems. 

In recent years some governments 
also created or participated in agri- 
cultural, mortgage, and industrial 
banks. In addition, particular gov- 
ernments, notably Turkey and Iran, 
have made significant efforts to 
stimulate industrial development, 
and both own and operate a sub- 
stantial part of the industrial enter- 
prises. 

In almost all the Middle Eastern 
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countries, governments provide the 
greater part of education and man- 
age most of the hospitals and dis- 
pensaries. In many countries, the 
agricultural co-operative movement 
has been fostered by the government. 
The report lists a number of proj- 
ects in the fields of irrigation, agri- 
culture, industry, and transport. 


Conclusions of the Report 


In its conclusions, the’ report states 
that the execution of plans for eco- 
nomic development such as those 
adopted by a number of the coun- 
tries seems indispensable for the 
raising and even for the maintenance 
of the standard of living of the Mid- 
dle East. Population is growing rap- 
idly, and living conditions can be im- 
proved only if national income is 
greatly expanded. Throughout most 
of the region such an expansion can 
be brought about mainly through 
agricultural development, including 
both increased productivity and im- 
provement of the rural economy. 
The contribution of industry and 
foreign trade can, in present circum- 
stances, only be secondary to that 
which the improvement of agricul- 
tural development will make and the 
governments of the region are cur- 
rently engaged in a number of speci- 
fic projects which should increase 
production. 

The carrying out of all such de- 
velopment projects is obviously faced 
with obstacles which are both great 
and numerous. Some of these ob- 
stacles represent the economic con- 
sequences of certain political and 
social features of the region; others 
stem from natural conditions which, 
in most instances, can be improved 
though only through large invest- 
ments of capital, while the extreme 
vulnerability of the Middle Eastern 
countries to inflation adds seriously 
to the governments’ difficulties. Nev- 
ertheless, the expansion of agricul- 
ture which is being sought could, in 
addition to directly raising living 
standards, help to enlarge the inter- 
nal market for industry; the devel- 
opment of industry would, by meet- 
ing some of the needs of agriculture, 
lessen the strain on the balance of 
payments; and such developments 
might in turn enlarge both private 
and governmental resources and so 
permit further efforts. If it were also 
possible to attract foreign capital for 
the promotion of such development 
projects, the governments could fur- 
ther increase these efforts. 

In their endeavors to advance their 


economic development, however, cer- 
tain Middle Eastern countries have 
some outstanding assets—petroleum 
resources, unused land, and rivers 
capable of considerable development. 
The potential value of these assets 
has been increased in recent years by 
modern techniques, and new possi- 
bilities have been opened up by re- 
cent extensions of international ac- 
tion. 

“Although assistance from outside 
sources is available only on a lim- 
ited scale, it may well enable gov- 
ernments to develop the resources of 
their countries more rapidly than 
hitherto. On this possibility and on 
the governments’ own determination 
to advance economic development 
must depend the rate at which living 
standards within the region will im- 
prove,” the report concludes. 

Attached to the main body of the 
survey is a statistical appendix which 
includes 50 tables. They give detailed 
figures in such fields as industrial pro- 
duction, costs of living, and agricul- 
tural output. 





Funeral of Commander 
of Netherlands Forces 





“a 


Lt. Col. M. P. A. den Ouden 


Representatives of the United Na- 
tions Commission for the Unification 
and Rehabilitation of Korea on 
March 7 attended a full military fu- 
neral for Lt. Col. M. P. A. den 
Ouden, who was killed on February 
12 while serving as Commander of 
Netherlands Forces in Korea. Mili- 
tary officials, diplomatic and govern- 
ment representatives, and members 
of the UNCURK Secretariat also were 
present. 
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Transport Commission Agenda 


Lists Road Signs, Passports 





Fifth Session To Open March 19 


IMPLIFICATION of _ passports 

and frontier formalities, unifica- 
tion of road signs and signals on a 
completely world-wide basis, and the 
problem of the pollution of sea water 
are among the items to be discussed 
by the Transport and Communica- 
tions Commission when, on March 
19, it begins its fifth session. In all, 
thirteen agenda items will be con- 
sidered by the Commission, 

Of most direct interest to travel- 
lers, particularly those who cross 
borders frequently, is the question 
of passports and frontier formalities. 
The simplification of frontier regula- 
tions has long been a concern of the 
United Nations. In 1947, a meeting 
of Experts on Passports and Frontier 
Formalities, held in Geneva, pre- 
pared 42 recommendations which 
gave emphasis to bilateral and multi- 
lateral agreements. 

The Commission will now have 
before it a Secretariat analysis of 
governments’ replies on _ progress 
made in carrying out the Geneva 
recommendations. This analysis 
shows that definite progress has been 
made, through agreements, toward 
reduction, simplification, and unifica- 
tion of passport and frontier formali- 
ties. For instance, it was recom- 
mended that entrance visa require- 
ments be abolished through bilateral 
agreements; the governments re- 
ported that 83 agreements in this 
field had been concluded. 

The number of reported bilateral 
agreements for abolishing passports 
has increased from ten to fourteen 
since the last session of the Commis- 
sion. But most of the governments 
have pointed out that a general aboli- 
tion of the passport requirement is 
not now feasible. 

Considerable progress has also 
been made in regard to abolition of 
exit visa requirements. A majority 
of governments commented in their 
replies that both nationals and for- 
eigners have been exempted from 
this requirement. 
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Other improvements affecting in- 
ternational travel, the analysis states, 
include the simplification of frontier 
control, particularly with regard 
to passengers travelling by train, 
through the carrying out of passport, 
customs, and currency examinations 
en route. 


Road Signs and Signals 


Motorists and other travellers by 
road will be specially interested in 
the problem of unification of road 
signs and signals. There are, cur- 
rently, two main systems used in 
various parts of the world: the Eu- 
ropean system, based on symbols; 
and the American system with main- 
ly written directions (see the BUL- 


LETIN, vol. VIII, no. 5, page 222; 


vol. VIII, no. 8, page 348). 

The existence of two different sets 
of systems is considered likely to 
create difficulty for motorists travel- 
ling in different countries and to lead 
to traffic accidents. Since the early 
1920’s, efforts toward a single stand- 
ard have been made on an inter- 
national level. 

Most recently, a United Nations 
Conference on Road and Motor 
Transport, held in Geneva, in 1949, 
was unable to reach agreement on a 
single system. 

The Commission will review the 
latest developments in this field. 
which are set forth in the progress 
report prepared in December 1950 
by the Group of Experts on Road 
Signs and Signals set up by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. This six- 
member group, which is scheduled 
to meet for a second time toward 
the summer of 1951, has concluded 
that differences between the two sets 
of signs and signals are not “irre- 
concilable,” but that the development 
of a unified system could be accom- 
plished on a world-wide basis only 
over a long period of time. They 
recommended, however, that steps 
in the direction of such a long-term 
project be taken without delay be- 
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cause, unless this is done, the task 
of unification will become increas- 
ingly difficult. Preliminary steps are 
indicated in their report. 

Another road-transport question 
on the agenda is that of driver li- 
censing regulations and practices. To 
meet a request made at the Com- 
mission’s last session, the Secretariat 
has prepared a detailed survey of 
driver licensing regulations and prac- 
tices in the various countries of the 
world, with special reference to the 
provisions of the Convention on 
Road Traffic, opened for signature 
at Geneva on September 19, 1949. 


Pollution of Sea Water 


The Commission will also have 
before it a note by the Secretary- 
General analyzing the replies of vari- 
ous governments to a questionnaire 
on the question of pollution of sea 
water, a problem which had been 
considered by the League of Nations. 

The majority of the governments 
which have answered believe that 
some preliminary action should be 
taken to check pollution of sea 
waters by oil before the establish- 
ment of the Inter-Governmental 
Maritime Consultative Organization, 
a proposed specialized agency which 
would be the competent agency to 
handle such matters. 

Other Secretariat papers to come 
before the Commission deal with 
regional developments in the field of 
inland transport, travel questions, 
barriers to the international transport 
of goods, and unification of mari- 
time tonnage measurement. 
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Conditions and Prospects in 
Pacific Islands Trust Territory 





Council Reviens Transition from Tribal System to Modern Standards 


HE three-year period of admin- 

tration of the Pacific Islands 
Trust Territory by the United 
States has been one of continuing 
“democratization,” said Rear-Ad- 
miral Leon S. Fiske, Special Repre- 
sentative of the Administering Au- 
thority, in presenting the annual re- 
port on the territory to the Trustee- 
ship Council. The report, which 
covers the period July 1, 1949, to 
June 30, 1950, was reviewed by the 
Council in conjunction with that of 
its Visiting Mission which toured the 
islands last year. At the outset of 
its four-day review, completed on 
February 23, the Council heard an 
opening statement from the Special 
Representative. 

Admiral Fiske emphasized that 
any system of administration for the 
territory was faced with two major 
problems, First, the territory, with 
a land area of only 687 square miles, 
comprises nearly 100 Micronesian 
island units scattered over some three 
million square miles of ocean. Sec- 
ondly, the 53,000 indigenous in- 
habitants are divided into eight dis- 
tinct cultural groups and_ speak 
many different languages. This 
heterogenous society is now under- 
going a process of change. As demo- 
cratic ideas slowly take hold, the in- 
fluence of hereditary leaders is 
weakening. 

A new High Commissioner for the 
territory assumed office on January 
8, 1951, and the present United 
States Navy staff is being replaced 
by a civilian administration. The 
President of the United States had 
indicated his desire that the formal 
transfer of administrative responsi- 
bility from the navy to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior be effected by 
July 1 next. 
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Recalling previous recommenda- 
tions by the Trusteeship Council to 
the Administering Authority, Ad- 
miral Fiske said a new draft of or- 
ganic legislation was being reviewed 
by the administration with a view to 
presentation to the United States 
Congress. Meanwhile, the training 
of the indigenous population for selt- 
government continued to develop. 
People were being taught the rights 
and cbligations of democratic gov- 
ernment, although no attempt was 
made to disrupt local traditions sud- 
denly. For example, the method of 
selection of indigenous municipal of- 
ficials was left entirely to the people, 
and it was gratifying to note that for 
over a year municipalities had chosen 
their magistrates and treasurers by 
ballot. 


Legislative Organs 


Regional legislative bodies were 
now operating in two districts, the 
Special Representative continued. In 
addition to the Palau Congress estab- 
lished in 1947, the Marshall Islands 
Congress opened its first session on 
July 4, 1950. This included heredi- 
tary chiefs and an elected assembly. 
The establishment of a provisional 
Ponape Congress was recently au- 
thorized and the High Commissioner 
had submitted a revised charter for 
a Northern Marianas Congress to the 
people of Saipan District; this would 
convene very soon. For the present 
these congresses were merely advis- 
ory bodies. More authority would be 
granted as the people acquired a 
wider knowledge of legislative pro- 
cedures. The long-term plans of the 
administration included the establish- 
ment of a territory-wide congress. 

Women were playing an increas- 


ingly important part in the life of 
the Trust Territory. They were par- 
ticipating in discussions of com- 
munity policy. Two women were 
members of the Palau Congress and 
three of the Marshall Islands Con- 
gress. 


Economic Plans 


With regard to the Council's past 
recommendations concerning — the 
diversification of the territory's 
economy, Admiral Fiske said that 
last June the Island Trading Com- 
pany had set up an economic de- 
velopment division with a working 
fund of $100,000 for the promotion 
of indigenous economic activity. 
(According to the report the major 
part of the territory’s import and 
export trade is handled by the Island 
Trading Company, a concern en- 
tirely owned by the government. 
During 1950 the company showed a 
net profit of $89,611.) Up to the 
present $13,750 had been allocated 
to such projects as poultry-raising, 
coconut-fibre production, the investi- 
gation of possibilities of growing and 
processing cacao and coffee, and the 
purchase of a copra drier. $150,000 
had been set aside for the purchase 
of several inter-island cargo vessels. 
In addition, a number of small ex- 
naval boats had been turned over to 
the people for commercial use. 

To further encourage economic 
development, steps were being taken 
to make some lands now under gov- 
ernment control available to the peo- 
ple. Under the first of a series of 
regulations land no longer needed 
for governmental purposes was to be 
released to those whose ownership 
had been established. Former land- 
owners who did not regain the use 
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of their property would be allocated 
lands in other areas or be reim- 
bursed in cash. Technical studies 
were now being made regarding the 
establishment of a cattle ranch in 
the Northern Marianas, while sur- 
veys of erosion, low-island agri- 
culture and timber stands had been 
recently completed. In the Palaus at- 
tempts were being made to control 
the rhinoceros beetle, a serous men- 
ace to copra production. 

Copra represented about 85 per 
cent of the territory’s trade and the 
Special Representative disclosed that 
the Island Trading Company now 
acted as sole copra exporter. This 
ensured a maximum return to pro- 
ducers who were now receiving $130 
a ton. After all marketing costs had 
been paid the balance remaining 
from copra sales on world markets 
was available to the Trading Com- 
pany and set aside for economic de- 
velopment and the welfare of the 
people. 

Referring to other previous Coun- 
cil recommendations, Admiral Fiske 
said the judicial organization had 
been expanded by the appointment of 
an Associate Justice; the protection 
of basic human rights had been 
strengthened by the appointment of 
a public defender who represented 
accused persons in serious cases; the 
educational program had been ex- 
panded as far as possible and further 
consideration would be given to the 
increased use of radio as a medium 
of instruction; the question of sub- 
stituting some other tax for the 
present head tax was still being 
studied. The administration believed 
that the head tax should continue 
until a new system was developed. 


Social welfare was of continuing 
concern to the Administering Au- 
thority, which followed the policy of 
respecting the indigenous cultures 
and of resolving problems in that 
field on the basis of the findings of 
anthropologists. A study of the 
dietary habits of the population was 
now being made, with a view to 
improving nutrition, especialy child 
nutrition. 

Progress in raising the health stand- 
ands of the population continued and 
useful work was being done by medi- 
cal field missions sent to the outly- 
ing islands. The survey conducted 
by the U.S.S. “Whidbey” continued 
and had now covered about four- 
fifths of the territory’s population. 
(See the BULLETIN, vol. IX, no. 2). 
A number of medical students were 
being trained at the Central Medical 
Schoo] at Suva, in the Fiji Islands. 

Admiral Fiske concluded with the 
information that arrangements had 
been made to fly the United Nations 
flag alongside that of the United 
States over all district headquarters. 

Following this opening statement, 
the Council devoted three meetings 
to a general review, with members 
interrogating the Special Representa- 
tive on various aspects of the report. 
Awni Khalidy, of Iraq, wished to 
know the exact powers of the coun- 
cils of family heads, or elders, refer- 
red to in the report. The powers 
of the hereditary chief, which 
counter-balanced the authority of the 
paramount chief, had not been codi- 


VILLAGE WATERFRONT AT MOKIL, in the 

Eastern Carolines. This island is situated in 

the Ponape District, one of the more 
populous areas of the Trust Territory. 


fied and consequently were not very 
well known, said Admiral Fiske. In 
most areas, however, there was a 
political organization of a feudal type 
and the supreme chiefs—sometimes 
called “kings”—possessed executive 
powers which they exercized only 
after consultation with the family 
councils and clan chiefs. 

Admiral Fiske said the municipali- 
ties were still only in a primary stage 
of political development. In each 
municipality a magistrate and a treas- 
urer were chosen and, in some cases, 
elected by the people. These of- 
ficials were required to prepare a 
budget, keep it balanced, and _ pro- 
vide for the payment of teachers and 
other employees and agents. Such 
an organization was accepted with- 
out much enthusiasm by the chiefs, 
who preferred their own system of 
government. It would probably take 
one or two generations before more 
democratic principles took firm hold. 
It must be remembered, he added, 
that the indigenous population was 
still in the earliest stages of develop- 
ment. 

Asked about a number of women 
who had been imprisoned after com- 
mitting certain crimes, Admiral Fiske 
said that four women had been so 
convicted, being sentenced to life 
imprisonment after being found 
guilty of murder. 

Noting the increased participa- 
tion of the indigenous inhabitants in 
the administration of the territory 
Prince Wan Waithayakon, of Thai- 
land, asked if the scholarship-holders 
now studying in Hawaii or the 
Philippines had shown a preference 
for studying administration rather 
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than commercial courses. The Ad- 
ministering Authority was very anx- 
ious to provide the people with the 
necessary training for occupying of- 
ficial posts, but at present there were 
very few young people with sufficient 
education to take such courses, said 
Admiral Fiske. With the develop- 
ment of education it was probable 
that greater numbers of students 
would turn toward administrative 
careers. 

Pierre Ryckmans, of Belgium, 
referred to the forthcoming transfer 
of administration to the Department 
of the Interior and wondered if the 
navy would continue to provide such 
services as transport. Under a new 
contract being drawn up, surplus 
shipping and transport material 
would be transferred to the territory, 
said Admiral Fiske. In additon, the 
United States budget included an 
appropriation of $5 million for the 
administration of the territory, part 
of which sum would be used for 
maintenance and repairs of shipping 
and other services at present sup- 
plied by the navy. No essential serv- 
ice would. be terminated because of 
the transfer of administration, Nu- 
merous large vessels formerly be- 
longing to the United States Navy 
had already been handed over and 
converted for commercial purposes. 
A basic problem was to endow the 
territory with its own means of sea 
transport, thereby reducing costs at 
present borne by the Administering 
Authority. 

Observing the problems created 
by the vast number of islands and 
distances separating them A. A. Sol- 
datov, of the U.S.S.R., asked about 
the frequency and duration of of- 
ficial visits to the islands. The Spe- 
cial Representative stated that every 
island, without regard to size, popula- 
tion or remoteness, was visited once 
every three months by inspection 
groups from the district headquarters. 
Field trips lasted from one to three 
weeks, with the group staying at 
least a day on each island. In addi- 
tion, special technical groups were 
often sent to islands which appeared 
in need of special assistance and to 
the more economically and socially 
backward areas. 


Political Training 


Several political questions were 
then submitted by Mr. Soldatov, who 
was particularly interested in the 
administration’s plans for establish- 
ing “genuine legislative organs” in 
which the indigenous inhabitants 
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“A STRATEGIC AREA” 


Covering an ocean areas as large 
as the United States, the Pacific Is- 
lands Trust Territory comprises 96 
island groups of which only 64 are 
inhabited. The territory is divided 
into three main groups — the Mar- 
shalls, Carolines and Marianas. The 
largest island measures no more 
than 153 square miles while the 
smallest are mere dots on the ocean. 
In 1949 the total indigenous popu- 
lation was 53,446, three-fifths of 
whom live in the islands of Truk, 
Yap, Ponape, Palau and Majure. 

On April 2, 1947, the Security 
Council approved a draft Trustee- 
ship Agreement submitted by the 
United States for this former Jap- 
anese - mandated territory. The 
Agreement designated the islands as 
“a strategic area” and the United 
States as the Administering Author- 
ity. Under Article 83 of the Char- 
ter all functions of the United Na- 
tions relating to such strategic areas, 
including the approval of the terms 
of the Trusteeship Agreement, and 
of their alteration or amendment, 
are exercised by the Security Coun- 
cil. Annual reports on the territory, 
of which the current one is the 
third to be submitted, are, however, 
examined by the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil. Last Spring the Trust Territory 
was visited for the first time by the 
Council’s mission which spent about 
three weeks touring the main island 
groups. 





would participate. It was difficult to 
estimate the time needed for the in- 
digenous population to acquire the 
political training needed for self- 
government, said Admiral Fiske. The 
first stage was municipal govern- 
ment and about one hundred mu- 
nicipalities had now been set up, 
most of them presided over by a 
person elected by the people. The 
hereditary chiefs were often hostile 
to all this and preferred the tribal 
system. Nevertheless, every effort 
was being made to convince the peo- 
ple of the advantages of self-gov- 
ernment and independence. When 
the young students at the teacher’s 
Training School on Truk returned to 
their communities, Admiral Fiske 
thought they would undoubtedly 
bring “a new spirit” and gradually 
would replace the hereditary chiefs. 
The long-term plan for a territorial 
congress could not be carried out 


until transport and communication 
problems, and above all the problem 
of the people’s desire to retain their 
identity and individuality of the vari- 
ous ethnic groups had been solved. 

Replying further to Mr. Soldatov, 
the Special Representative agreed 
that the people of the Northern 
Marianas were relatively more ad- 
vanced than those of other areas, 
but had not yet reached the stage 
for the exercise of legislative powers. 

Mr. Soldatov wanted to know 
more about the role played by teach- 
ers in political education. Had they 
any authority among the people and 
did they participate in meetings of 
the traditional chiefs? Pointing out 
that the indigenous teachers had only 
a somewhat elementary training, Ad- 
miral Fiske said they had so far been 
chosen empirically. Teaching at the 
intermediate schools included _ in- 
struction in civics and history and it 
was hoped to produce better teachers 
from the Truk training school in a 
few years’ time. 

The Special Representative stressed 
that before ancient customs could 
be abandoned the traditional chiefs 
must accept and understand modern 
practices. Some of the indigenous 
communities were still reluctant to 
follow the guidance of the Admin- 
istering Authority in this respect. 

Mr. So'datov nevertheless felt that 
the indigenous inhabitants could 
have been trained for a greater de- 
gree of participation in government 
during the period of United States 
administration. He wanted more in- 
formation regarding the number of 
people with secondary or higher edu- 
cation capable of taking an active 
part in administrative affairs on a 
higher level than municipal govern- 
ment. Only a small percentage had 
had any secondary education, said 
Admiral Fiske, and very few partic- 
ipated in district administration. 
However, the school superintendents 
in each of the six districts were in- 
digenous persons, as were the ad- 
ministrative assistants to the Native 
Affairs Officers. At present, 57 stu- 
dents from the territory were study- 
ing in Guam, the Philippines, Hawaii 
and the United States, all receiving 
secondary education. 


Economic Advancement 


The Special Representative then 
replied to a number of questions 
touching on the territory’s economic 
progress. With regard to the ban 
against Japanese fishing vessels in 
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territorial waters, he said the admin- 
istration was anxious to protect the 
people against any foreign exploita- 
tion. It was very careful about li- 
censing any foreign enterprises, in- 
cluding those of the United States. 

Henri Laurentie, of France, asked 
why the administration had decided 
that it was not advisable to restore 
the sugar industry in the Northern 
Marianas. Sugar was essentially a 
large-plantation project requiring 
considerable machinery and labor 
forces, said Admiral Fiske. For some 
time the territory’s economy would 
remain on a subsistence basis with 
each family producing its own food. 

Questioned about the return of 
alienated lands to the people, the 
Special Representative said that a 
series of land claim regulations had 
recently been promulgated and the 
problem of claims was now being 
dealt with. Very little land would 
be retained for military and civil ad- 
ministration purposes. The Navy 
Department had recommended the 
appropriation of several million dol- 
lars for the payment of occupation 
rents, damage to land, severance fees 
and compensation. 

Mr. Soldatov wished to know 
what action had been taken to al- 
leviate the difficulties experienced by 
the former population of Bikini and 
of other peoples who had been trans- 
ferred from their islands to other 
places. Admiral Fiske explained that 
after being transferred from Bikini 
to Rongerik and then to Kwajalein, 
the people in question had voted by 


a two-thirds majority to go to Kili 
Island (in the Southern Marshalls). 
Naturally, they nad had to make cer- 
tain changes in their customs and 
were still undergoing a psychologi- 
cal adjustment. They had now been 
given a deed in perpetuity to Kili 
which, it was hoped, they would 
regard as their home. The adminis- 
tration had supplied them with thou- 
sands of dollars-worth of foodstuffs 
and they were probably living under 
better conditions than the people of 
the Northern Marshalls which had 
little arable land and less rainfall. 
Speaking as Chairman of the Visit- 
ing Mission to the territory, Sir 
Alan Burns, of the United Kingdom, 
confirmed that the islanders in ques- 
tion had received a great deal of 
help from the administration since 
being moved, but that they never- 
theless retained a nostalgic longing 
for their former home. That was 
quite natural, but from what he had 
seen he was sure these people would 
finally settle down quite happily. 
Turning to social questions, Mr. 
Khalidy requested further details on 
the liquor problem in the territory, 
citing a petition from the women of 
Palau to the Visiting Mission. 
(These women protested against the 
production and consumption of 
alcoholic beverages, declaring that 
“drinking is bad for our homes’). 
The “drink problem” was no more 
serious in Palau than elsewhere in 
the territory, said Admiral Fiske. The 
administration had, with some suc- 
cess, introduced district orders to 


WITH THE TRANSITION of the Pacific Islands administration to civilian hands Rear-Admiral 

Leon S. Fiske (left) made his last appearance before the Trusteeship Council as Special 

Representative of the Administering Authority. Here he is seen with Francis B. Sayre, United 
States representative on the Council. 
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control excessive drinking. It would 
probably not be feasible to prohibit 
the manufacture and consumption of 
intoxicants, as local spirits were so 
easy to produce. 


“Primitive Life” 


Mr. Soldatov asked about working 
conditions at the Angaur phosphate 
mines in the Western Carolines. Did 
the workers receive sick pay or so- 
cial security of any kind? Wages of 
approximately $40 a month were 
paid to those indigenous workers, 
said the Special Representative, but 
he did not know of any social se- 
curity system as such. The company 
gave some medical assistance on the 
spot and the United States’ work- 
men’s compensation laws had been 
applied in cases of injury. Em- 
ployees were not paid when not 
actually working. The family in the 
Trust Territory was itself the most 
effective social security system. It 
was true that the indigenous in- 
habitants lived a primitive life at the 
subsistence level, but they had ample 
food and were virtually free from 
all the mental and moral disturb- 
ances which plagued more complex 
civilizations. Thanks to the success 
of the health projects launched by the 
Administering Authority, the popula- 
tion of the territory might double 
itself within 30 years. Eventually, 
the territory might perhaps be able 
to support three times its current 
population. 

Replying to Miss Minerva Ber- 
nardino, of the Dominican Republic, 
Admiral Fiske said that scholarships 
were awarded to worthy students re- 
gardless of sex. Students at the 
medical school were men, _ while 
girls were studying at a school for 
nursing. Indigenous women were 
keenly interested in education and 
one-fifth of the teaching personnel 
were women. There was co-educa- 
tion in all the schools and it seemed 
to work satisfactorily. Teachers’ sal- 
aries were paid by the municipalities 
but appointments were made by the 
administration. 

Mr. Soldatov asked why _ the 
school-children stopped learning their 
dialects when they reached the age 
of eleven. The  administration’s 
policy seemed to be to make English 
a compulsory language without con- 
tributing to the development of the 
eight indigenous languages of the 
territory. 

This, said Admiral Fiske, was not 
the case. Children spoke the vernac- 
ular until eight or nine and continued 
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to study it until they were eleven. 
From a_ practical viewpoint the 
teaching ot English was essential to 
ensure economic, social and political 
development. Nevertneless, the ad- 
ministration was preparing text 
books in the indigenous languages 
and some were already in use. There 
was no danger of the vernacular 
language disappearing for many 
years to come and by that time there 
would be many books in the various 
dialects. 

Replying further to the U.S.S.R. 
representative, Admiral Fiske ex- 
plained that the actual reduction in 
the number of students had been 
among adults above normal school 
age who had enrolled at the end 
of the war for English-teaching 
classes. The low birth-rate during 
the war had also reduced the num- 
ber of children normally entering 
school but this was a_ temporary 
situation which would be reversed 
by 1952-53. The reduction in the 
number of schools in the Truk and 
Ponape districts was the result of an 
administrative effort to achieve 
greater efficiency and economy in the 
school program as a whole. Mu- 
nicipalities, bearing the burden of 
educational costs, had materially 
benefited by a consolidation of 
schools as it was possible for teach- 
ers to teach larger classes. All major 
centres and villages in the territory 
now had an elementary school. 

This completed the Council’s ques- 
tions. During the ensuing general 
discussion on the report a majority 
of members commended the Ad- 
ministering Authority on _ progress 
being made in the face of many dif- 
ficulties. Several members were grati- 
fied to note that pressure was not 
being exerted on the islanders to 
relinquish their hereditary traditions 
of government, but at the same time 
urged the continued emphasis on the 
advantages of modern democratic 
government at all levels. Mr. 
Khalidy agreed with the Visiting 
Mission’s recommendation that the 
administration reconsider the ques- 
tion of the exchange of Japanese 
currency held by the people and 
that everything possible should be 
done to settle land claims. He also 
thought the particivation of Jav- 
anese fishermen might help to de- 
velop the territory's fishing industry. 

Andres Lescure, of Argentina. ob- 
served that the territory apveared to 
be suffering from the excessive funds 
—considerably greater than the ter- 
ritory’s entire resources — lavished 
upon it by the Administering Au- 
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thority. While they derived con- 
siderable benefits, the indigenous in- 
habitants were prevented from mak- 
ing the necessary effort to become 
economically and politically self-sup- 
porting. Mr. Lescure suggested the 
introduction of a graduated income 
tax as one means of giving the peo- 
ple a greater sense of responsibility. 
Long-range programs for the in- 
tensification of copra production and 
the industrialization of fishing might 
also serve that purpose. 

Although the establishment of a 
legislative body for the territory was 
obviously not feasible at present, C. 
Craw, of New Zealand, considered 
that the administration might well 
hold an informal conference of rep- 
resentatives elected by the various 
island congresses. Such a conference 
need have no formal agenda but 
would allow the representatives to 
become personally acquainted with 
the problems of the various regions. 


High Standards Attained 


Sir Alan Burns said the Visiting 
Mission to the territory had been 
particularly impressed by the high 
standards achieved in public health 
and progress maintained in the edu- 


cational field. The administration, 
he noted, had allocated 29 per cent 
of the territory’s funds for education 
and had made available a consider- 
able quantity of surplus war mate- 
rials. Sir Alan felt the United States 
was making a sincere effort to pro- 
mote economic and social develop- 
ment, evidence of which had been 
provided the Mission by petitions 
from some islands requesting that 
they should remain under the United 
States flag. 


Colonial System Charged 


D. O. Hay, of Australia, thought 
the emphasis placed by the admin- 
istration on research, especially with 
regard to preventive health measures, 
deserved special commendation. His 
delegation was glad to see that the 
work of agricultural experimental 
stations had been related closely to 
development projects. 

A more critical note was struck 
by Mr. Soldatov, of the U.S.S.R.., 
who considered the administration’s 
policy was clearly to maintain a 
colonial system in the Pacific Islands. 
Therefore, the Council’s duty was 
first to recommend the formation of 


YOUNG PUPILS at one of the islands’ elementary schools. The latter are now staffed entirely 
by indigenes and 271 of the territory’s 338 school teachers in 1950 were indigenous inhabitants. 
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executive and legislative bodies for 
the territory, and, secondly, the par- 
ticipation of the indigenous peoples 
in their own executive, legislative 
and judicial organs. The Adminster- 
ing Authority had taken no measures 
to foster the transition from the old 
tribal system to self-government on 
a democratic basis, he said. The so- 
called municipalities were in fact 
ruled by the tribal chiefs whose 
hereditary powers had been fur- 
ther extended. The _ territory’s 
economy was primitive and on a 
subsistence basis, while the admin- 
istration had _ failed to return 
alienated lands to the local popula- 
tion. It held about 450 square miles 
of land, as compared to the 240 
square miles held by the indigenous 
inhabitants. The Visiting Mission’s 
report had clearly indicated that one 
of the chief claims of the islanders 
was to have their lands restored to 
them. From information supplied by 
the Special Representative it was 
clear that the administration had no 
intention of promoting social de- 
velopment and in education it was 
guilty of racial discrimination. 


Teachers’ Wages 


In this respect, Mr. Soldatov cited 


the salaries paid to American teach- 
ers and to local teachers; the former 
earned between $3,875 to $6,750 a 
year, while the latter received be- 
tween $180, and $1,850 annually. 
Furthermore, no steps were being 
taken to preserve the national culture 
and languages of the territory. The 
position in the health sphere was also 
unsatisfactory and Mr. Soldatov 
urged that recommendations be made 
that the administration increase 
health appropriations. He also 
thought it strange that the head- 
quarters of the High Commissioner 
of the territory should be located in 
Hawaii—a United States colony. In 
this connection the Visiting Mission 
had been told that “no decision con- 
cerning a transfer of the headquar- 
ters of government of the Trust Ter- 
ritory had been taken.” 

Replying to these criticisms, Fran- 
cis B. Sayre, of the United States, 
said that the U.S.S.R. delegation had 
deliberately misinterpreted the facts 
in order to present a false picture of 
conditions. Political progress for the 
population of the territory could only 
be attained by stages, and with the 
consent and co-operation of the peo- 
ple. The United States was aware 
that democracy might take various 


BUILDING A HOUSE at Kapingamarangi in the Caroline Islands. In the more populous areas 
houses of thatch consruction are being gradually superseded by those of frame and corrugated 
iron, patterned after small Western-style dwellings. 
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forms and that the political concep- 
tions of the indigenous population 
might differ considerably from those 
of the western world. A balance had 
to be struck between the need for 
political progress and the reluctance 
of the people to change their tradi- 
tional institutions. 


Commenting on various points 
made in the debate, Mr. Sayre said 
New Zealand’s suggestion for a rep- 
resentative conference from the dis- 
trict congresses would be considered 
by the administration. Meanwhile, 
the long-range plans for the territory 
provided for the enactment of terri- 
torial legislation. In the economic 
field steady progress had been made 
in stepping up copra production— 
mainstay of the islands’ economy— 
and in developing other agricultural 
products for export. The develop- 
ment of the fishing industry was an- 
other problem to which close atten- 
tion would be given. The suggested 
re-organization of the sugar industry 
in the Northern Marianas would en- 
tail heavy investments and constant 
subsidies and, as some members had 
noted, a system of subsidies might 
retard the territory's economic in- 
dependence. Possibilities of coffee 
and cocoa production, which seemed 
more profitable than sugar, were 
being considered by the administra- 
tion. 


In the educational sphere, Mr. 
Sayre asserted that progress in ele- 
mentary and secondary education 
was shown by the fact that 50 stu- 
dents, in addition to those studying 
medicine and dentistry, were now 
receiving higher education outside 
the territory. The excellent results 
obtained at the Truk Teachers 
Training School held hope for rapid 
improvement in the quality of teach- 
ers. With regard to members’ inquir- 
ies concerning the islanders removed 
from Bikini to make way for atomic 
tests in 1946, he assured the Council 
that those people, now re-settled on 
Kili, were receiving special consider- 
ation. In conclusion, Mr. Sayre said 
his government always welcomed 
constructive criticism or suggestions 
which might lead to improvements 
in the territory. 


This completed the first stage of 
the Council’s examination of the re- 
port on the Pacific Islands Trust 
Territory and, on February 23, a 
committee comprising Australia, Bel- 
gium, Thailand and the Dominican 
Republic was appointed to draft the 
Council’s report. 
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Council Studies Proposals 


For Visiting Miussions 





Revision of Statement to Indigenous Peoples 


SPECIAL review of the or- 

ganization and planning of its 
Visiting Missions to Trust Territories 
is being made by the Trusteeship 
Council. This study follows an As- 
sembly recommendation to the effect 
that, since a second series of these 
Visits will start this year, it would be 
desirable to consider possible im- 
provements. 

Earlier in its current session the 
Council appointed a four-member 
committee to make such a study and 
this body .reported with its recom- 
mendations on February 23, Present- 
ing the Committee’s report Henri 
Laurentie, of France, said that with 
regard to the point in the Assem- 
bly’s resolution concerning the time 
spent by missions in each territory, 
the Committee agreed that in some 
instances the time had been too 
short. It therefore recommended 
that missions should remain in terri- 
tories long enough to be able ade- 
quately to fulfil their task, taking 
into account the number of terri- 
tories to be visited and other relevant 
factors. In connection with the re- 
duction in the number of territories 
to be visited by a single mission, the 
Committee considered that any rec- 
ommendation on this point was un- 
necessary and even inadvisable so 
far as the West African territories 
were concerned. The Committee felt, 
however. that in view of the tedious 
travel involved, and the great dis- 
tances to be covered, two separate 
missions should be sent every three 
years to the Trust Territories in the 
Pacific. 


Itineraries 


With regard to the Assembly’s 
recommendation for the greatest pos- 
sible flexibility in missions’ itiner- 
aries, the Committee agreed that mis- 
sions should be free to change their 
itineraries if mecessary. Missions 
were also free to split up into groups 
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in the territories visited if it was 
practical to do so. 

Mr. Laurentie said the Committee 
had devoted considerable attention 
to a point in the Assembly’s resolu- 
tion directing missions to inform the 
indigenous inhabitants of the work- 
ings and operation of the Interna- 
tional Trusteeship System. In this 
connection the Committee noted that 
the arrival of a Visiting Mission was 
likely to puzzle the local inhabitants 
and felt it would be regrettable if 
further confusion resulted from dif- 
ferent interpretations by the in- 
habitants and the local administra- 
tion. Therefore, the Committee rec- 
ommended that the missions explain 
the purpose of their visit in a stand- 
ard general statement. (This was 
appended to the Committee’s re- 
port.) The Committee also agreed 
that it was important to discover 
what were the local requirements in 
United Nations information mate- 
rial. 


Purpose of Visit 


Subsequent debate on the Com- 
mittee’s report centred on the draft 
statement intended to explain a mis- 
sion’s visit. Some members ques- 
tioned the advisability of having a 
standard general text which might be 
variously interpreted. Enrique de 
Marchena, of the Dominican Repub- 
lic, said that while the missions un- 
doubtedly constituted the principal 
instrument in the supervision of the 
administration of the Trust Terri- 
tories, members of a mission should 
not be rigidly bound in their actions 
by so general a text. The Council 
should have enough confidence in 
their political understanding and 
diplomatic tact to assume that they 
would be governed by the basic ob- 
jectives of the Trusteeship System 
and would observe the necessary 
discretion in this respect. 

Rodolfo Munoz, of Argentina, 





agreed that the members of missions 
should have a certain amount of 
freedom regarding what they said 
and did in their contacts with the 
indigenous inhabitants. A prepared 
statement on the functioning of the 
Trusteeship System was, he thought, 
a secondary matter. 

Sir Alan Burns, of the United 
Kingdom, disagreed with these views, 
asserting that a concrete statement 
of the purpose of a mission’s visit 
must be made lest wrangling on 
divergent interpretations reduce the 
mission to a “debating society,” seri- 
ously undermine the prestige of the 
Council, and prejudice the interests 
of the indigenous peoples. 


Would Quote Charter 


The view that the draft statement 
should contain an abstract of the 
provisions of Article 76 of the Char- 
ter, defining the objectives of the 
Trusteeship System, was expressed 
by Mr. Soldatov, of the U.S.S.R. 
He also thought the draft statement 
should include the provisions of 
Articles 88 and 87 of the Charter, 
setting forth the functions and 
powers of the Trusteeship Council. 

Awni Khalidy, of Iraq, suggested 
that the Committee should revise the 
draft statement for use by the mis- 
sions in the light of the Council's 
comments. His delegation preferred 
a more concise and specific state- 
ment. After a further exchange of 
views Iraq’s proposal was formally 
adopted and the Committee was 
asked, on February 26, to complete 
its work of revision. It was also de- 
cided that the Committee’s member- 
ship should be enlarged to include 
the representatives of Australia and 
the Dominican Republic. As original- 
ly constituted the Committee com- 
prised the representatives of Argen- 
tina, France, Iraq and the United 
Kingdom. 
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Proposal for Full Italian Role 


In Trusteeship Council 





General Assembly Asked to Study Question 


HE question of granting Italy a 

full role in the activities of the 
Trusteeship Council is to be consid- 
ered by the General Assembly at its 
next session. In adopting a_resolu- 
tion to this effect the Council, on 
February 23, endorsed an Argentine 
proposal which noted the desirability 
of full participation, and which 
considered the question to be within 
the competence of the Assembly. The 
resolution (see hox for full text) 
was adopted by 9 votes to | (U.S. 
S.R.) with 2 abstentions (New Zea- 
land and the United Kingdom). 


Earlier, the Council had adopted 
twelve supplementary rules of pro- 
cedure relating to Italy’s participa- 
tion in the Council’s sessions as the 
Administering Authority of the Trust 
Territory of Somaliland. These new 
rules give Italy the right to  par- 
ticipate without vote in the Coun- 
cil’s deliberations on Somaliland and 
on general questions concerning the 
Trusteeship System. They a!so en- 
able Member states of the United 
Nations Advisory Council for So- 
maliland (Colombia, Egypt and the 
Philippines) to participate in Coun- 
cil discussions on that territory. 


It may be recalled that at its last 
session the General Assembly for- 
mally approved a draft Trusteeship 
Agreement for the former Italian 
colony of Somaliland, under the 
terms of which it will be administered 
by Italy as a Trust Territory for ten 
years, pending the attainment of its 
independence. The Agreement also 
provided for an Advisory Council to 
assist and advise Italy in its admin- 
istration of the territory. 


Italy’s Position 


Following the adoption of these 
supplementary rules, drafted by a 
six-member committee, the Council 
heard a statement by Luciano Mas- 
cia, speaking as Observer of the 
Italian Government. Italy, he said, 
had been disappointed to find that 
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despite the pledge made by the four 
great powers, parties to the peace 
treaty, and for reasons which had 
nothing to do with its qualifications 
tor Membership, 
it had been pre- 
vented from be- 
coming a Member 
of the United Na- 
tions. However,by 
the General As- 
sembly’s decision, 
Italy had been 
chosen as Admin- 
istering power for 
Somaliland and 
had willingly and 
wholeheartedly 
accepted its ob- 
Luciano Mascia, Italy’s ligations. 
Observer on the Coun- —Nevertheless,Mr. 
Mascia felt that 
it would be unfair if Italian participa- 
tion in the Trusteeship Council’s 
work was not fully equal to that of 
other Administering members on the 
Council. His Government was fully 
aware that Article 86 of the Charter 
could not be interpreted as granting 
Italy a voting right in the Council, 
so long as that country was excluded 
from the United Nations. The au- 
thors of the Charter had obviously 
been unable to 
foresee a situation 
in which a gov- 
ernment fully 
qualified to be- 
come a Member 
state could be pre- 
vented from do- 
ing so by condi- 
tions not men- 
tioned in Article 
4, or in any other 
article of the 
Charter; that such 
a country might 
Rodolfo Munoz, of Ar- D& Chosen to be- 
gentina, whose delee COME an Admin- 


gation submitted the jstering | Author- 
proposal on full Italian -, 0 ~ he 
participation. ity; an d_ that 


the new member 
might undertake, under a Trustee- 





COUNCIL’S RESOLUTION 
ON ITALIAN 
PARTICIPATION 


THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL, 

HAVING APPROVED the supplemen- 
tary rules of procedure relating to 
the participation of Italy in the work 
of the Trusteeship Council, 

NoriNG that Rule A thereof pro- 
vides for Italy’s participation without 
vote in the deliberations of the Trus- 
teeship Council relating to the Trust 
Territory of Somaliland under Ital- 
ian administration and to general 
questions relating to the operation of 
the International Trusteeship System; 

CONSIDERING the desirability of as- 
suring the full participation of the 
Government of Italy in the work of 
the Trusteeship Council, 

TAKING NOTE of the observations 
made by the Representative of Italy 
regarding the application of Article 
86 of the Charter in order to allow 
for Italy's membership in the Trus- 
teeship Council as a State which ad- 
ministers a Trust Territory, 

HAVING IN MIND that the General 
Assembly has determined that Italy 
is a peace-loving State within the 
meaning of Article 4 of the Charter, 
is able and willing to carry out the 
obligations of the Charter, and 
should therefore be admitted to 
Membership in the United Nations. 

CONSIDERING that the examination 
of the question of a fuller participa- 
tion of the Government of Italy in 
the work of the Trusteeship Council 
is within the competence of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, 

DECIDES to request the General 
Assembly to include in the agenda 
of its Sixth Regular Session the ques- 
tion of the full participation of Italy 
in the work of the Trusteeship 
Council. 


ship Agreement, to designate a rep- 
resentative to the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil. 

Article 108, providing for amend- 
ment of the Charter, might therefore 
be usefully applied to this important 
question of principle. 

Italy would scrupulously respect 
all its obligations under the Trustee- 
ship Agreement, and _ collaborate 
fully with the Council in all matters 
relating to Somaliland; but such col- 
laboration would be greatly invigo- 
rated if Italy’s desire for equality of 
rights in the Council was given due 
consideration. 

In view of the Italian Observer's 
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statement, and considering the desir- 
ability of assuring Italy’s full partic- 
ipation, Rodolfo Munoz, of Ar- 
gentina, submitted a proposal, re- 
questing the General Assembly at its 
next session to consider the question 
of Italian participation in the Coun- 
cil’s work. 

The proposal received emphatic 
support trom a majority of members. 
Pierre Ryckmans said Belgium con- 
sidered that the proposal was de- 
signed solely to draw the General 
Assembly’s attention to “a paradoxi- 
cal situation.” Italy had been given 
a mission of great trust but not being 
a Member could not participate in 
the Council’s work on the same foot- 
ing as other Administering Authori- 
ties. Whatever its conclusions might 
be, the important point was that tne 
Assembly should consider this ques- 
tion. 

Francis B. Sayre, of the United 
States, said the matter was a con- 
stitutional problem outside the Coun- 
cil’s competence, since it involved 
an interpretation of the Charter. He 
agreed that the question should be 
presented to the Assembly tor a de- 
cision. 

Endorsing this view, C. Craw, of 
New Zealand, said his delegation 
hoped the Assembly would accord 
rignts to Italy which were com- 
mensurate with the heavy obligations 
laid upon it. Prince Wan Waithay- 
akon, of Thailand, noted that under 
present circumstances the Council 
was obliged merely to authorize 
Italy’s participation without a right to 
vote in the Council. Thailand felt, 
however, that the last paragraph of 
the draft proposal might be written 
in more specitic terms. As it stood 
it might imply that the Assembly was 
empowered to settle the question of 
Italy’s right to vote in the Council. 
Prince Wan therefore proposed an 
amendment which would read: 
“Considering that the examination of 
the question of fuller participation of 
the Government of Italy in the work 
of the Trusteeship Council is within 
the competence of the General As- 
sembly.” This amended paragraph 
was subsequently accepted by Ar- 
gentina. 

Opposing the draft resolution A. 
A. Soldatov, of the U.S.S.R., ob- 
served that under Article 86 of the 
Charter only Members of the United 
Nations could also be members of 
the Trusteeship Council. Accord- 
ingly, the Council should not submit 
a proposal to the Assembly which 
would result in a breach of the 
Charter. ° 
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Replying to this observation Mr. 
Rodolfo Munoz pointed out that the 
most the Assembly could do was to 
amend the Charter—in accordance 
with Article 108 and the procedure 
it laid down—that is, by a two-thirds 
majority including the five perma- 
nent members of the Security Coun- 
cil. 

After further debate the Argentina 
proposal was adopted by 9 votes to 
1 with 2 abstentions. Explaining his 
delegation’s vote, Sir Alan Burns, of 
the United Kingdom, emphasized his 
Government’s regret that Italy had 
not been admitted to the United Na- 
tions. The United Kingdom had 
supported the Italian application each 
time it had come up in the Security 
Council and had deplored the fact 
the U.S.S.R. veto had prevented ad- 
mission. In the present situation, 
however, the United Kingdom had 
abstained because, despite the Ar- 
gentina representative’s explanations, 
it was still doubttul whether full 
participation of a non-Member state 
in the Council’s work was in order. 
The first question to be decided was 
Italy’s admission into the United Na- 
tions and Sir Alan failed to see the 
value of the study which they were 
asking the General Assembly to 
make. 


U.S.S.R. Position 


Contending that the United King- 
dom’s assertion regarding Italy’s 
Membership application was incor- 
rect, Mr. Soldatov said that when- 
ever the question had arisen in either 
the Assembly or the Security Coun- 
cil the U.S.S.R.—anxious to ensure 
the all-embracing nature of the 
United Nations—had proposed that 
all the 13 states which had applied 
should be admitted. That proposal 
had been rejected because of the 
negative attitude of the Anglo-Amer- 
ican bloc. Therefore, Italy’s non- 
admittance should be attributed to 
the Anglo-American bloc which, 
despite its protestation, was reluctant 
to put the principle of universality 
into practice. By debarring Albania, 
Hungary, Romania and other coun- 
tries from admission they were im- 
peding Italy’s admission. 

With debate on this question 
closed, the Council adopted the 
President’s suggestion that an invita- 
tion should now be sent to the Italian 
Government, in accordance with the 
newly approved rules of procedure, 
asking it to designate a representa- 
tive to attend the Council’s meet- 


ings. 





New Director of 
Office For Palestine 
Refugees Appointed 


Holger Andersen, of Denmark, 
has been appointed Director of the 
Ottice tor Compensation to Palestine 
Retugees to be set up in Jerusalem 
under the direction of the United 
Nations Conciliation Commission 
for Palestine. Under the terms otf 
the General Assembly resolution ol 
December 14, 1950, the new Office 
will be in charge of making the nec- 
essary arrangements for the assess- 
ment and payment of compensation. 

The Office will also work out such 
arrangements as may be practicable 
for the implementation of the 1948 
Assembly resolution which decided 
that retugees who wish to return to 
their homes and live at peace with 
their neighbors should be permitted 
to do so at the earliest practicable 
date. 

Further, the Office has been in- 
structed by the General Assembly to 
continue consultations regarding 
measures for the protection of the 
rignts, properties, and interests of the 
retugees. 

Mr. Andersen, a former member 
of the Danish Parliament, has been 
a Danish representative to the United 
Nations General Assembly. He was 
one of the neutral members of the 
Mixed Commission tor the Ex- 
change of Populations between 
Greece and Turkey. He also dealt 
with problems connected with the 
evaluation of properties belonging to 
the Turks and Greeks who were ex- 
changes and is well known as an au- 
thority on the movement of popula- 
tions, 





Secretary-General’s 
Message to Iran 


The following is the English trans- 
lation of a French cable sent on 
March 7, 1951, by Secretary-General 
Trygve Lie to Dr. Djelal Abdoh, 
Charge D’Affaires, Permanent Del- 
egation of Iran to the United Na- 
tions, New York: 

“Please bring the following mes- 
sage to the attention of your Minister 
for Foreign Affairs: 

“I beg Your Excellency to be 
good enough to transmit to your 
Government the expression of my 
sincere condolences on the tragic 
death of the Prime Minister. May 1 
ask you to convey to Mme. Razmara 
my deepest sympathy.” 
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Revising the Draft 


Covenant on Human Rights 





Economic 


FURTHER step toward shap- 

ing a legally-binding interna- 
tional instrument on human rights 
and freedoms was taken by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council which is 
now holding its twelfth session at 
Santiago, Chile. 

The Council had before it direc- 
tives given by the General Assembly 
at its fifth session for further work 
on the Draft Covenant on Human 
Rights. In response to a request made 
by the Council itself, the Assembly 
had directed that the articles relat- 
ing to basic individual and civic 
rights should be more precisely 
worded. Further, that the Draft 
Covenant should include economic, 
social and cultural rights which 
should be written in close coopera- 
tion with specialized agencies. It 
should recognize the equality of 
men and women in these rights. It 
should also contain provisions ren- 
dering it obligatory for states to pro- 
mote the implementation of the rights 
and freedoms it proclaimed. Fur- 
ther, provisions should be devised, 
either as part of the Covenant or in 
separate protocols, for the examina- 
tion of petitions trom individuals 
and organizations on alleged viola- 
tions of human rights. The Assembly 
also directed the inclusion of an ar- 
ticle ensuring the applicability of the 
Covenant equally to a signatory met- 
ropolitan state, and all territories, 
trust, non-self-governing or colonial 
governed or administered by it. 

After discussing at four meet- 
ings these directives, the Council 
transmitted the Assembly resolutions 
to the Commission on Human 
Rights. It asked the Commission to 
prepare and submit to the next ses- 
sion of the Council, which will open 
in Geneva on July 3, 1951, a revised 
draft covenant “on the lines indi- 
cated by the General Assembly.” 

On the inclusion of social, cultural 
and economic rights in the draft 
covenant, the Council invited the 
specialized agencies directly interest- 
in these questions to send their repre- 
sentatives to the seventh session of 
the Commission, which will be held 
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in Geneva beginning April 16. At the 
same time, the Council called upon 
the Commission to take necessary 
steps to obtain the fullest co-opera- 
tion of these agencies, and to con- 
sider the setting up of one or more 
working groups consisting of their 
as well as its own representatives. 
These working group will report to 
the Commission. 

The Council also asked that the 
Commission, in redrafting the cov- 
enant, take into account the records 
of the discussion in the Council, as 
well as the amendments to the draft 
covenant presented at this session. 
The resolution covering these de- 
cisions was jointly sponsored by 
Pakistan and Uruguay, and adopted 
by 14 votes in favor, none against, 
with 4 abstentions, at the Council's 
meeting on February 23, 1951. 


Soviet Union Proposal 


The Council had also before it a 
Soviet Union draft resolution listing 
a series of political, economic, social 
and cultural rights for specific inclu- 
sion in the draft covenant. Rather 
than ask the Commission on Human 
Rights to redraft the covenant “on 
the lines indicated by the General 
Assembly,” the Soviet Union pro- 
posal would give definite instructions 
to the Commission to include rights 
and freedoms such as: the right to 
work, rest, education and housing: 
guarantees, without distinction, of 
the possibility of electing and being 
elected in accordance with truly 
democratic procedure; right to free- 
dom of expression with the reserva- 
tion that this right should not be 
used for war propaganda; prohibi- 
tion of all fascist and nazi propa- 
ganda; right of peoples to self-deter- 
mination; provision for the social 
security of workers and employees 
from public funds; and trade union 
rights. 

One of the provisions of the So- 
viet Union proposal was the dele- 
tion from the draft covenant of all 
23 articles relating to measures of 
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implementation. These, according to 
the U.S.S.R., would constitute an 
interference in the domestic affairs 
of states. It will be recalled that a 
similar U.S.S.R. amendment was 
rejected by the General Assembly at 
its last session, 

The Soviet Union draft proposal, 
however, was not put to vote. A 
United States proposal not to take a 
vote on it was adopted by the Coun- 
cil by 11 votes in favor, 3 against, 
with 4 abstentions. 


Council Debate 


The discussion in the 18-member 
Council, in which all but two mem- 
bers (Canada, Sweden) took part, 
centred principally around one point: 
should the Council, at this session, 
discuss the substance of the articles; 
or, should it merely transmit the As- 
sembly resolutions to the Commis- 
sion on Human Rights, and discuss 
the revised draft submitted by it at 
the next session. Another point de- 
bated at some length was the Soviet 
Union proposal to delete the ar- 
ticle relating to measures of imple- 
mentation. 

Opening the debate in the Coun- 
cil’s plenary session, the President, 
Hernan Santa Cruz, of Chile, re- 
called that the Council had consid- 
ered it advisable for the General As- 
sembly itself to give instructions re- 
garding the preparation and comple- 
tion of the draft international cov- 
enant. These instructions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly were embodied in its 
resolutions of December 4, 1950. In 
a subsequent intervention, he ad- 
vised the members that while the 
Council was competent to examine 
the draft covenant in substance, the 
logical course would be to transmit 
the General Assembly’s policy deci- 
sions to the Commission on Human 
Rights as a guide in redrafting the 
covenant. At its thirteenth session, 
the Council would be able to exam- 
ine the redrafted covenant in sub- 
stance, revise it further if necessary, 
and then transmit it for approval to 
the General Assembly. 
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The representatives of the Soviet 
Union, Czechoslovakia, and Poland 
did not agree with this view. Main- 
taining that the Assembly resolution 
did not go far enough, and its rec- 
ommendations were not sufficiently 
explicit, they said it was the duty 
of the Council to consider all pro- 
posals calculated to improve the 
draft covenant. 


Soviet Union Views 


Moving his draft resolution, M. A. 
Burinsky, of the U.S.S.R., explained 
why the articles listed therein were 
necessary if the draft covenant were 
not to remain a purely theoretical 
document, less complete than the 
Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. As regards political rights, 
Mr. Burinsky said that all indivi- 
duals, without distinction, should be 
guaranteed the possibility of electing 
and being elected in accordance with 
democratic procedure. While the con- 
stitutions of most capitalist countries 
mentioned this right, the Soviet rep- 
resentative stated that in actual prac- 
tice they were illusory. 

The right of freedom of expres- 
sion should be guaranteed by law. 
However, Mr. Burinsky added, it 
should be subject to the reservation 
that freedom of speech and of the 
press should not be used for war 
propaganda, for inciting hatred 
among peoples, and for racial dis- 
crimination. Similarly, all pro-fascist 
or pro-nazi propaganda, or prop- 
aganda directed against racial or 
national groups should be prohibited 
by law. 

As regards economic, social and 
cultural rights, the Soviet Union rep- 
resentative wanted the following 
rights to be clarified and specified in 
the draft covenant: development of 
science and education in the interest 
of international peace; right to free 
primary education; right to work and 
free choice of occupation in such a 
way as to exclude the threat of death 
from hunger or exhaustion; social 
security for workers and employees 
from public funds; trade union rights 
free from all pressure, including the 
right to strike. 

Although the right of peoples and 
nations to self-determination was 
mentioned in the Assembly resolu- 
tion, Mr. Burinsky urged the in- 
clusion in the draft covenant of a 
specific provision stating that right. 
and making its promotion and ful- 
filment obligatory on the Administer- 
ing Authorities of non-self-govern- 
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ing territories. In particular, the 
covenant should assure to national 
minorities the right to use their own 
native tongue, and possess their own 
national and cultural institutions. All 
these rights, said Mr. Burinsky, were 
a minimum, and the Council should 
ask the Commission on Human 
Rights to take due account of them. 

Urging the deletion of articles on 
measures of implementation, Mr. 
Burinsky said that such methods of 
supervising implementation would 
constitute an attempt at interfer- 
ence in the domestic affairs of states 
in violation of their sovereignty and 
the Charter. 

These views were endorsed by 
the representatives of Czechoslo- 
vakia and Poland. The Council, said 
Jiri Nosek, of Czechoslovakia, 
should not confine itself to serving 
as an intermediary between the As- 
sembly and the Commission on Hu- 
man Rights. It should show the 
Commission the lines on which to 
revise the draft, and present it with 
definite proposals to that end. 

Dr. Juliusz Katz-Suchy, of Po- 
land, thought that members who felt 
that the Council could not even take 
the responsibility of instructing the 
Commission on Human Rights were 
interpreting the Assembly resolution 
in a manner contrary to the inten- 
tions of that body. They ignored the 
clear references in the Assembly 
resolution to the responsibilities of 
the Council, and endeavored to make 
the Council merely a_ transmitting 
agency. Supporting the Soviet Union 
draft resolution, Dr. Katz-Suchy said 
that its incorporation into the draft 
covenant would create the necessary 
unity of political, economic and so- 
cial rights, and make the covenant 
fulfil its purpose. Without these 
rights, the covenant would remain 
merely a collection of abstract ideas. 

Arguing for the deletion of ar- 
ticles on implementation measures, 
the Polish representative maintained 
that they were an interference in the 
internal jurisdiction of states. En- 
forcement clauses were not essential 
to the satisfactory implementation ot 
an international instrument. 


Majority View 


A large majority of representa- 
tives, however, favored the transmit- 
tal of the Assembly resolutions to 
the Commission and the retention of 
the clauses relating to implementa- 
tion. Escribano Julio Sanguinetti, of 


Uruguay, reminded members that 
under the Charter, Member states 
had assumed legal obligations under 
positive law to promote respect for 
and observance of human rights, and 
fundamental freedoms. In the Gen- 
eral Assembly, his delegation had 
favored the setting up of a special 
control organ to supervise the im- 
plementation of the Covenant by its 
signatories, and to investigate re- 
ports of alleged violations submitted 
by governments, certain authorized 
associations or individuals. He sub- 
mitted a draft resolution which 
would facilitate the task of the Com- 
mission on Human Righs by estab- 
lishing a working group composed 
of representatives of the Commis- 
sion and of the specialized agencies. 
This group would consider articles 
on economic, social and cultural 
rights. He was supported by Gil- 
berto Loyo, of Mexico. 

Dr. Ali Gholi Ardalan, of Iran, 
favored a revision of the draft by 
the Commission, in particular the 
inclusion of economic, social and 
cultural rights. On the question of 
measures of implementation, Mr. 
Ardalan said that they should en- 
sure implementation without — in- 
fringing sovereign rights of states. 
This, he pointed out, would discour- 
age states from ratifying the coven- 
ant. 

The rights of man came before 
those of the states, and the cov- 
ent could not be subject to internal 
legislation, said Enrique Bernstein, 
of Chile. On the question of pro- 
cedure, Mr. Bernstein thought that 
the Assembly directives were quite 
clear, and touched on many points 
raised by the U.S.S.R. representa- 
tive. The Council should, therefore, 
transmit these directives to the Hu- 
man Rights Commission and, at this 
session, confine itself to considering 
methods of co-operation with the 
specialized agencies. Transmittal of 
the resolution to the Commission 
was also favored by Omer de Raey- 
maecker, of Belgium, although, he 
added, his delegation by no means 
approved of certain provisions in the 
Assembly resolution. 

H. A. Majid, of Pakistan, drew 
attention to his delegation’s resolu- 
tion which would ensure co-opera- 
tion with the specialized agencies. 
The specific methods of this co-op- 
eration, he said, should be left to the 
Commission. 

In the opinion of the French dele- 
gation, the General Assembly reso- 
lution was complex, and contradic- 
tory in parts. In spite of this, and 
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the many difficulties involved in 
drafting the covenant, Rene de La- 
charriere, of France, thought that 
the best solution was to transmit the 
resolution to the Commission on 
Human Rights, and to work out 
methods of co-operation with the 
specialized agencies. He supported 
the Uruguyan draft resolution. 
Amalgamation of the draft resolu- 
tions of Uruguay and Pakistan was 
proposed by Dr. P. C. Chang, of 
China. 

The General Assembly had in- 
tended the Council to act as a chan- 
nel of communication, said Walter 
Kotschnig, of the United States. The 
policy decisions of the Assembly had 
been taken at the request of the 
Council, which could not question 
or amend those decisions at the 
present stage. lf it did so, it would 
merely invoive itself in protracted 
and repetitive debate. Despite the 
fact that it did not find the Assem- 
bly resolution entirely satisfactory, 
his delegation would support the 
Pakistan proposal to transmit that 
resolution to the Commission on 
Human Rights. Mr. Kotschnig had 
no objection to the amalgamation of 
the Uruguyan—Pakistam draft reso- 
lutions. 


“Pious Slogans” 


A string of pious slogans with no 
provision tor entorcement—this, in 
the opinion of G. T. Corley Smith, 
of the United Kingdom, was the aim 
of the Polish representative. On the 
question of procedure, Mr. Corley 
Smith said that while the Council 
would have to discuss the covenant 
fully at some stage, it would be ap- 
propriate to wait until the Commis- 
sion had provided it with a new 
basis for discussion. Although the 
United Kingdom delegation did not 
agree with the General Assembly 
resolution, it considered that com- 
pliance with it was the only course 
open to the Council at the present 
time. Mr. Corley Smith supported 
the Pakistan resolution which, he 
thought, might be amalagated with 
the Uruguayan proposal. 


Dr. Jose D. Ingles, of the Philip- 
pines, expressed concern at criticism 
of the Assembly resolution made by 
some delegations, particularly of the 
Administering Authorities of Trust 
and colonial territories. It would be 
well, he said, to have some assur- 
ance that their representatives on the 
Commission would not oppose the 
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new articles. He recalled that, owing 
to the opposition of the Administer- 
ing Authorities, the Trusteeship 
Council had turned down an Assem- 
bly resolution to invite the Adminis- 
tering Authorities to fly the United 
Nations flag together with their own 
in the Trust territories. 


Compromise Suggested 


Dr. Ingles suggested that one of 
the Assembly resolutions—that con- 
cerning the territorial application of 
the draft covenant—should be trans- 
mitted to the Commission. On the 
resolution concerning the future 
work of the Commission on Human 
Rights, however, the representative 
of the Philippines thought that the 
Council should study the resolution, 
and adopt a draft resolution follow- 
ing the Assemby’s instructions. Some 
ot the provisions of the Soviet Union 
draft resolutions, Mr. Ingles said, 
were acceptable to his delegation. 

Although Philippines was no lon- 
ger a member of the Commission on 
Human Rights, Dr. Ingles hoped 
that his delegation’s view would be 
taken into account. Similarly, he 
hoped that the Commission would 
take into account not only the views 
expressed by the delegations during 
the fifth session of the Assembly 
and the eleventh session of the 
Council, but also the statements 
made during the Council’s current 
(twelfth) session. Subsequently, a 
Chilean amendment to this effect 
was incorporated in the Pakistan- 
Uruguay draft resolution. 

Speaking for India, Sir Rama- 
swami Mudaliar stressed the funda- 
mental importance of human rights. 
These, he said, should be protected 
against all attacks, even those which 
came from governments of the peo- 
ples victimized. 

While conceding that, from the 
point of view of procedure, it was 
the right and duty of the Council to 
study the question of human rights, 
Sir Ramaswami thought that it was 
for the Commission to draw up the 
original draft. The Council should 
subject it to thorough examination, 
and if necessary, alter it, before 
submitting it to the Assembly. 

Measures of implementation, Sir 
Ramaswami said, were imperative 
if respect for human rights was to 
be assured. It was not enough for 
these rights to be guaranteed in con- 
stitutions which, on paper, provided 
all the guarantees desired while vio- 


lations of human rights were a fre- 
quent occurrence even in the most 
lineral and progressive countries. 


Views of Specialized Agencies 


Assuring the Council that the 
United Nations Educational, Scienti- 
fic and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO) would co-operate tully in 
formulating certain basic rights, O. 
Mendez Pereira tavored the Urugu- 
yan proposal to set up working 
groups. 

A call that the right of every hu- 
man being to adequate food snould 
be incorporated in the economic 
and social rights of the dratt cov- 
enant was made by F. L. McDougall, 
representative ot the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization (FAO). ‘Lhe 
Universal Weclaration of Human 
Rights recognized the right of every 
human being to “a standard of living 
adequate tor the health and well- 
being of himself and his family, in- 
cluding food, clothing, housing and 
medical care.” The efforts of the FAO 
to develop national nutritional poli- 
cies would be strengthend if the 
draft covenant were to include an 
article stating the right of every 
human being, and specially of chil- 
dren, to a standard of nutrition suf- 
ficient to enable them to develop to 
the full their inherited capacities. 

The second major point in which 
FAO was interested was the right of 
rural communities, particularily in 
under-developed countries. Since 
more than half of the human race 
was engaged in agricultural pursuits, 
the draft covenant should include 
rights of the cultivator to a reason- 
able return for his labor and capi- 
tal, and protect him from unfair 
conditions and the crushing burden 
of debt. 

The joint Uruguay-Pakistan draft 
resolution was further amended by 
the French representative who sug- 
gested that instead of “setting up of 
a joint working group,” the Commis- 
sion should be asked to consider 
setting up of one or more such 
groups. This was accepted by the 
sponsors. 

In a paragraph by paragraph 
voting of the joint draft resolution, 
all but one of the paragraphs were 
adopted by 15 votes in favor, none 
against, with three abstentions. On 
the operative paragraph, however, 
which requested the Commission to 
prepare and submit to the thirteenth 
session of the Council a revised draft 
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covenant “on the lines indicated by 
the General Assembly,” the repre- 
sentative of the United States asked 
for a separate vote on these words. 
By nine votes in favor, four 
against, with five abstentions, the 
Council decided to retain these 
words. The vote on the paragraph 
itself was nine in favor, none against, 
with nine abstentions. The resolu- 
tion as a whole was adopted by four- 
een votes to none against, with four 
abstentions. 

Explanations of votes revealed 
that various representatives had 
voted against the operative para- 
graph or abstained from voting for 
different reasons. Thus, the represen- 
tatives of the United Kingdom, 
Belgium, and France said that in 
view of the position adopted by their 
delegations at the Assembly they 
could not approve that the Commis- 
sion should revise the draft coven- 
ant “on the lines indicated by the 


General Assembly.” On the other 
hand, the representatives of Poland 
and the U.S.S.R. stated that they 
had abstained from voting on the 
Operative paragraph because they 
thought that the Assembly’s recom- 
mendations were inadequate. 

The decision not to put the So- 
viet Union draft resolution to a vote 
was taken on the suggestion of the 
United States, supported by France. 
They maintained that the resolution 
adopted by the Council ‘and the So- 
viet Union draft were mutually ex- 
clusive. The Council had shown that 
it did not wish to enter into a more 
detailed discussion of the draft cov- 
enant, which was what the Soviet 
proposal aimed at. This view was 
challenged by the representatives 
of the U.S.S.R., Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia. Finally, the Council de- 
cided by eleven votes to three with 
four abstentions, not to vote on the 
Soviet proposal. 





A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


difficulty of their work, the Secre- 
tary-General had called for full and 
sympathetic support. 

Meanwhile, reports on United 
Nations Command operations in 
Korea were received from General 
Douglas MacArthur, covering the 
period from December 16 to Jan- 
uary 31. 


Economic and Social Council 


NE of the first decisions of the 
Economic and Social Council 

at its current session in Santiago, 
Chile, was to ask its Commission on 
Human Rights to revise its draft In- 
ternational Covenant on Human 
Rights. Requested by the Council 
for policy decisions on certain im- 
portant aspects of the draft, the As- 
sembly, at its fifth session, asked the 
Council to rewrite the existing articles, 
and also to include new provisions 
such as the economic, social and cul- 
tural rights. The Council’s resolution 
asks the Commission to revise the 
draft on the lines indicated by the 
Assembly, and in close co-operation 
with specialized agencies interested 
in economic, social and cultural rights. 
Next, the Council considered al- 
legations regarding the infringement 
of trade union rights. It asked the 
Fact-Finding and Conciliation Com- 
mission on Freedom of Association 
(established by the International 
Labor Organization) to look into a 
number of allegations made by vari- 
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ous trade union organizations against 
governments which are members of 
Lo. It also asked the U.S.S.R. to 
reply before the next Council session 
to a request by the Secretary-General 
regarding allegations of infringements 
of trade union rights in the Soviet 
Union which had been made by the 
International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions. In addition, the Gov- 
ernments of Romania and Spain 
were asked to investigate charges of 
infringement which had been made 
against them. Discussion of certain 
allegations made against a number 
of countries by the World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions was postponed 
to the next session. 

In addition, the Council made 
several decisions arising out of an 
examination of the revorts of the 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs and 
the Permanent Central Opium 
Board. This it did on the basis of 
recommendations from its Social 
Committee. 

On March 1, the Council began 
consideration of one of the most 
important items on its agenda, the 
world economic situation. This was 
still under discussion on March 7. It 
also took note of the report of the 
International Monetary Fund. 


Trusteeship Council 


HE Pacific Islands Trust Terri- 
tory is making gradual political 
progress. This was one conclusion 


reached by members of the Trustee- 
ship Council after its examination of 
the annual report for the Territory. 
Establishment of district congresses 
have helped in this process, although 
in many instances the indigenous in- 
habitants are reluctant to exchange 
their tribal system for more modern 
political patterns. Nevertheless, the 
United States reported increased in- 
digenous participation in administra- 
tive affairs, with islanders being ap- 
pointed to posts as school superin- 
tendents, community judges, court 
clerks, medical assistants, nurses and 
teachers. Council members expressed 
particular satisfaction over progress 
in health and education and noted 
the Administering Authority’s assur- 
ances on the development of eco- 
nomic resources, 

In another recent action, the 
Council agreed on Italy’s limited par- 
ticipation in its deliberations on 
Somaliland, which territory she now 
administers under United Nations 
Trusteeship. Following this decision 
the Council, by 9 votes to 1 with 2 
abstentions, adopted an Argentina 
proposal asking the General Assem- 
bly to study the question of Italy’s 
full particivation in the Council’s 
future work. 

The Council also instructed a sve- 
cial committee to revise a proclama- 
tion for use by its Visiting Missions 
to Trust Territories, and began con- 
sideration of recommendations sub- 
mitted by its ad hoc committee on 
petitions. The current session is ex- 
pected to end by the middle of this 
month. 


Eritrea 


Visits to all parts of Eritrea are 
now being made by the United Na- 
tions Commissioner for Eritrea, Dr. 
Eduardo Anze Matienzo. Early in 
March the Commissioner and mem- 
bers of his staff toured the Serae 
Division of the Eritrean plateau and 
visited Massawa and other towns on 
the Red Sea coast. During these 
visits Dr. Anze Matienzo held talks 
with local political leaders and or- 
ganizations concerning his task of 
drawing up an Eritrean Constitution 
and establishing a provisional gov- 
ernment in accordance with the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s resolution of last 
December. Local chiefs gave assur- 
ances of support and expressed hope 
that the Commissioner will help 
bring peace and prosperity to the for- 
mer Italian colony. 
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General Assembly 


Committee of Twelve 
2ND MEETING—MAR. 2 


Selection of chairman: chairmanship to rotate 
in English alphabetical order at each meeting; 
U.S. rep. chosen by lot as first chairman. 
Election of rapporteur: Canadian rep. elected 
as rapporteur. 

Rules of procedure: rules of General Assembly 
adopted, 6-1, with 5 absts. 


Title of Cttee.: to be known as ‘‘Cttee. of 
Twelve’ but in official records to be referred 
to as “‘Cttee. of Twelve (established by Gener 
al Assembly Resolution 496 (V). 


Collective Measures Committee 
1ST MEETING—MAR. 5 


Election of officers: Joao Carlos Muniz (Brazil 
elected chairman unanim.; election of v.-chair- 
man and rapporteur postponed. 


Organization and method of work: future meet 
ings to be closed; plan of work discussed. 


Security Council 


532ND MEETING—FEB. 21 


India-Pakistan question: joint U.S.-U.K. draft 
resol. (S/2017) submitted; opening statements 
by U.S. and U.K. reps. made. 


533RD MEETING—MARCH 1 


India-Pakistan question: the President, Sir B. N 
Rav (India) stated that he would not preside 
during discussion of this question; Netherlands 
rep. took chair; statement on joint draft resol. 
made by Indian rep. 


Economic and Social Council 
(in Santiago) 


437TH MEETING—FEB. 20 
Twelfth session opened 


Question of Chinese rep.: seating of rep. of 

Central People’s Govt. moved by U.S.S.R. rep.; 

—- motion to postpone debate adopted, 
-6. 


Election of officers: Hernan Santa Cruz (Chile 
re-elected Pres.; Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar 
India) and Jiri Nosek (Czechoslovakia) elected 
v.-p.’s. 

Adoption of agenda: provisional agenda (E 
1890) considered; items 11 and 16 (b) deleted; 
item 22 deferred; Polish motion to delete item 
24 rejected, 3-15; agenda as modified adopted. 


Agenda items referred to cttees. 


438TH MEETING—FEB. 21 


Opening address by President of Chile and 
statement by Secty-Gen. made. 


Draft Covenant on Human Rights: consideration 
begun. 
439TH MEETING— FEB. 21 


Draft Covenant on Human Rights: general de 
bate continued. 


440TH MEETING—FEB. 22 


Draft Covenant on Human Rights: general de 
bate continued. 


NGO's: recommends. by Cttee. on NGO’s ap 
proved. 
441ST MEETING—FEB. 22 


Draft Covenant on Human Rights: general de 
bate concluded. 
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Trade union rights: general debate on alleged 
infringements begun. 


442ND MEETING—FEB. 23 

Draft Covenant on Human Rights: joint Pakis- 
tan-Uruguay draft resol. (E/L.141), incorporat 
ing Chilean, Indian, French amends., adopted, 
14-0, with 4 absts. 

Trade union rights: general debate continued; 
procedure for discussion decided. 


443RD MEETING—FEB. 23 


Trade union rights: general debate closed; reps 
of various orgs. heard; discussion adjourned 


444TH MEETING—FEB. 26 

Trade union rights: allegations regarding in 
fringements by ILO member states considered; 
allegations against U.N. Members discussed. 
Negotiations with spec. agcies.: prop. to re- 
establish Cttee. on negotiations with spec. 
agcies. adopted; question of membership of 
cttee. postponed. 


445TH MEETING—FEB. 27 

Negotiations with spec. agcies.: membership of 
cttee. decided as Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
China, France, India, Mexico, Sweden, U.K., 
U.S.S.R., and Uruguay (names proposed by 
Pres.). 

Trade union rights: discussion on infringements 
by U.N. Members concluded 


446TH MEETING—FEB. 27 
Trade union rights: discussion on infringements 


not members of ILO or U.N. begun and con 
cluded. 


Comm. on Narcotic Drugs: sixth session to be 
held at Hqs., opening on April 10, 1951; report 
of Social Cttee. on report of fifth session of 
Comm. on Narcotic Drugs considered (E/ 1930): 
Resol. A noted; Resol. B adopted, 15-0 with 3 
absts.; Resol. C adopted, 14-0, with 3 absts.; 
Resol. D adopted, 14-3, with 1 abst. 

Perm. Central Opium Board: draft resols. of 
Social Cttee. (E 1931) adopted, 15-0, with 3 
absts. 


447TH MEETING—FEB. 28 

Trade union rights: joint Belgian-Swedish draft 
resol. (E'L.144) discussed. 

448TH MEETING—FEB. 28 

Trade union rights: joint draft resol., with Pak- 
istani, Peruvian, Philippine amends., adopted in 
para.-by-para. vote. 

49TH MEETING—FEB. 28 


NGO's: hearings granted to Intl. Confed. of 
Free Trade Unions, Intl. Co-op. Alliance, WFTU, 
and WFUNA. 


World economic situation: report of Fund: gen 
eral debate begun. 


Tech. assist. program: report of Secty-Gen. pre- 
sented; draft resol. to take note of report and 
express Council's appreciation submitted. 


450TH MEETING—FEB. 28 


World economic situation: report of Fund: gen- 
eral debate continued. 


Tech. assist. program: general debate com 
pleted. 


451ST MEETING—MAR. 2 


Report of Fund: report taken (E 1872 and Add 
1) note of, 15-0, with 3 absts. 


World economic situation: general debote con 
tinued. 


452ND MEETING—MAR. 2 

World economic situation: general debate con 
tinued. 

453RD MEETING—MAR. 3 


World economic situation: general debate con- 
tinued. 


454TH MEETING—MAR. 5 
World economic situation: general debate con- 
tinued. 


455TH MEETING—MAR. 5 
World economic situation: general debate ad 
journed. 


Economic Committee 


98TH-102ND MEETINGS—FEB. 21-24, 27 
Secty.-Gen.’s report on resources (E1906): 
draft resols. in Annexes A and B, with amends. 
submitted during debate, recommended to 
Council. 

Intl. co-op. on water control and utilization: 
joint French-Philippine-U.K.-U.S. draft resol. (E/ 
AC.6 1.32) approved, 15-3. 

Intl. convention on customs treatment of sam- 
ples: joint Canadian-French-Peruvian-U.K. draft 
resol. (E AC.6/L.33) recommended to Council. 


Social Committee 


174TH-177TH MEETINGS—FEB. 24, 26-27, MAR. 1 
Report of Comm. on Narcotic Drugs (E/1889): 
action on coca-leaf problem recommended de 
ferred to 13th session; Council asked to recon- 
sider date, place, and duration of Comm.’s sixth 
session; three draft resols. recommended to 
Council; preamble and paras. 1-2 of draft resol. 
E1889, para. 196) approved. 

Perm. Central Opium Board: recommend. that 
Council note report approved; draft resol. (E 
AC.7/L.81), as amended, recommended to 
Council. 

Refugees and stateless persons: report by Secty.- 
Gen. on statelessness debated; U.S. draft resol. 
E AC.7/L.82) approved. 

Prevention of crime: report by Secty.-Gen. con- 
sidered (E/1895) and draft resol. approved. 


Committee on Non-Governmental 
Organizations 


99TH-102ND MEETINGS—FEB. 22-23, MAR. 3 
Hearings of NGO’s: denial of requests for hear- 
ings of WFTU and ICFTU during consideration 
of draft Covenant on Human Rights recom- 
mended; hearing of these NGO's during consid- 
eration of alleged infringements of trade union 
rights recommended; decision that Cttee. was 
not competent to recommend inclusion of item 
on closing of WFTU has. by France taken; hear- 
ings of other NGO's considered. 

Consultative status: inclusion of Caritas Inter- 
nationalis in Category B recommended; similar 
status for Engineers Joint Council not recom- 
mended; consultative status not recommended 
for Auxilium Catholicum Internationale. 


Committee on Negotiations with 
Specialized Agencies 
65TH-66TH MEETINGS—FEB. 22, MAR. 2 


Aareement with WMO: negotiations to be in- 
itiated with WMO at Paris, beginning in April. 


Technical Assistance Committee 
12TH MEETING—FEB. 26 


Fxoanded program of tech. assistance: prop. of 
chairman (E/TAC ‘L.7) approved; deferrment of 
financial and allocation arrangements under 
resol. 222 (IX) recommended. 


Trusteeship Council 
327TH MEETING—FEB. 20 


Pacific Islands Trust Terr.: questions in social 
ond educational fields answered by spec. rep. 


Rules of procedure: supplementary rules pro- 
posed by ad hoc Cttee. discussed (T/L.123); ru'e 
A, as amended, adopted; rules B to H adopted. 
328TH MEETING—FEB. 21 


Rules of procedure: Argentine draft resol. (T 
1.132) presented. 


Pacific Islands Trust Terr.: general discussion 
held. 
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329TH MEETING—FEB. 23 

Pacific Islands Trust Terr.: discussion concluded; 
drafting cttee. appointed. 

Rules of procedure: supplementary rules, as 
amended, adopted; Argentine draft resol., as 
modified, adopted, 9-1, with 2 absts. 

Visiting missions: consideration of report of 
Cttee. on Visiting Missions (T/L.126) begun. 


330TH MEETING—FEB. 26 

Visiting missions: Cttee. requested to revise 
draft statement. 

Twenty-year program for achieving peace 
through the U.N.: Dominican Republic draft 
resol. (T/L.122/Rev.1) adopted, 11-1. 

Revision of provisional questionnaire: draft re- 
sol. of drafting cttee., as amended, adopted, 
11-0, with 1 abst. 

Ewe problem: statement on report (1 846 
heard. 


331ST MEETING—FEB. 27 
Ewe problem: statement on French Togoland 
elections completed. 


Nauru: opening statement made and questions 
in political and economic fields answered by 
spec. rep. (1/827, 790; T L.129 


332ND MEETING—FEB. 28 
Nauru: questions on conditions in territory con 


cluded. 


333RD MEETING—FEB. 28 

Nauru: general discussion continued. 
Examination of petitions: draft resol. proposed 
by ad hoc Cttee. (TL.130) adopted, 10-0, with 
2 absts. 

Western Samoa: discussion on form of report 
of drafting cttee. begun. 


334TH MEETING—MAR. 2 

Nauru: general discussion concluded; drafting 
cttee. (China, France, Iraq, U.S.) appointed to 
draft report. 

New Guinea: opening statements made and 
political questions answered by spec. rep. (T 


828, 791). 


335TH MEETING—MAR. 5 


Western Samoa: Belgian prop., as amended by 
Iraq, on form of reports to G.A., adopted, 
unanim.; observations, conclusions, and recom- 
mends. in report of drafting cttee. (T L.133 
adopted. 


ad hoc Committee on Petitions 
3RD-7TH MEETINGS—FEB. 20-21, 27-28, MAR. 5 


Reports to Council: first draft report (T/AC.34 
L.1), with minor changes approved. 


Petitions discussed: petitions from Pacific Is- 
lands Trust Terr. (1/789, 823, 837; T Pet. 10 
1-7), Nauru (7/790, 829, 852; T/Pet. 9/2-5), 
Tanganyika (7/851, 839, 840: T Pet. 2/92, 96), 
British Cameroons (T/851, 841-2; T/Pet. 4/66 
67), French Cameroons (1/851; T Pet. 5/69, 84 
ond Add. 1, 91 and Adds. 1-2) discussed. 


ILO 


FEB. 26 
Governing Body and its Committees, 114th 
session (in Geneva). 


FAO 


FEB. 22 
Working Party on Program and Budget for 
1952-53 (in Washington). 


UNESCO 
FEB. 20 


Representatives of International Teachers’ orgs 
on Teaching about Human Rights (in Paris). 
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ECAFE Begins 


Its Seventh Session 


HILE its parent body, the 

Economic and Social Council, 
was holding a session in Latin Amer- 
ica for the first time, the Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far 
East (ECAFE), met in Lahore, Pak- 
istan, on February 28, for what its 
Executive Secretary, Dr. P. S. Lokan- 
athan, described as “a crucial ses- 
sion.” 

Welcoming representatives to this 
session, the seventh, the Prime Min- 
ister of Pakistan, Liaquat Ali Khan, 
said “the opportunity to serve the 
people in this region is limitless. 
Men now seek glory not so much 
in armed victories as in economic 
and ideological conquest of the 
world, science, and attainment of 
knowledge. The ECAFE area has 
suffered long from hunger and dis- 
ease and millions lead sub-human 
existences, verging almost on famine. 
Their lives constitute a long tale of 
misery, unrelieved even by hope. At 
present, the hearts of men_ rebel 
against this hard destiny and the 
people become easily responsive to 
any perverse teaching offering an 
easy panacea. Their desperation 
makes them accept any hazardous 
path if it promises relief from their 
sufferings. 

“The peoples in the ECAFE re- 
gion are yearning to reconstruct 
their lives. The Commission was 
created to help them realize that 
urge and to translate aspirations into 
realities. Peoples will judge the 
achievements of the Commission by 
rises in the level of economic activ- 
ity. The United Nations has given 
humanity great promise. The ad- 
vanced countries of the world have 
often proclaimed their intention to 
help the under-developed countries 
towards progress. and towards at- 
taining a fuller goal in life. 

“The measures taken for the re- 
habilitation of Europe after the war 
were very much admired. With 
Marshall aid Europe attained pre- 
war production standards. The 
ECAFE countries are very much ap- 
preciative of technical training and 
knowledge, but they feel that a few 
technicians, scholarships and com- 
pilation of economic data will not 


be enough for them. Their incomes 
have diminished very much in com- 
parison with pre-war levels, popula- 
tions are increasing and production 
is stagnant. Therefore, the future 
presents grim prospects.” 

Praising the aid given by the 
United Nations and the specialized 
agencies, Mr. Ali Khan said that 
certain projects such as medical facil- 
ities, technical pilot projects, and 
soil research laboratories constituted 
social capital. The United Nations 
and the specialized agencies, he sug- 
gested, should provide both technical 
assistance and financial aid. The 
United Nations should also finance 
research in waterlogging and erosion 
and establish centres of scientific 
knowledge to bring the benefits of 
Western scientific research to under- 
developed Eastern countries. 

Earnelio Balmaceda, of the Philip- 
pines, and Dr. Soedarsano, of Indo- 
nesia, were unanimously elected 
Chairman and Vice-Chairman re- 
svectively. 





CORRIGENDA 


The reference to Afghanistan in 
the article “Further Responses to Ac- 
tion on Korea” (BULLETIN of August 
1, 1950) should have read: “Afghan- 
istan likewise approved the Coun- 
cil’s resolution but due to existing 
anxiety about the unsettled position 
in Pashtonistan wished to be excused 
from giving help to the Korea Re- 
public.” 


This is the pic- 
ture of Dr. Ali 
Gholi Ardalan, 
leader of the 
Iranian delegation 
at the Santiago 
session of the 
Economic and So- 
cial Council 
which should have 
apoeared with his 
bi raphy in Vol. 
X, No. 5 of the 
BULLETIN. The 
picture published 
in the last issue with his biography 
was that of his brother, Abass Gholi 
Ardalan. 








MONTHLY CALENDAR OF INTERNATIONAL MEETINGS 





This calendar is an abridged version of the Monthly Calendar of International Conferences, 


published on the first of each month by ths 


Department of Conference and General Services. 


Further information can be obtained by writing to the Planning Section, Conference Division. 


Section I—United Nations 


Meetings in Session 


1946 
Jan. 17. Security Council ee ow HQS. 
Feb. 4 Military Staff Committee ne HAQS. 
June 14 Atomic Energy Commission HQs. 
Dec. 14 Headquarters Advisory Committee 
HQS. 

1947 
Mar. 24 Commission for Conventional Arma- 
ments HQs. 
Nov. 21 United Metions Special Committee on 
the Balkans ‘ ATHENS 

1949 
Jan. 17 United Nations Conciliation Commis- 
sion for Palestine HQs. 
Jan. 29 United Nations Commission for Indo- 
nesia sional DJAKARTA 


Aug. 11 United Netions Truce Supervision Or- 
ganization in Palestine JERUSALEM 


1950 
Mar. 27 United Nations Advisory Council for 
the Trust Territory of Somaliland under 
Italian Administration MOGADISCIO 
Apr. 25 United Nations Commissioner in Libya 
TRIPOLI 
July 1 United Nations Representative in India 
and Pakistan RAWALPINDI 
Oct. 30 United Nations Seminar on Public Per- 
sonnel Management HQs. 
Nov. 20 United Nations Commission for the 


Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea 
SEOUL AND TOKYO 


Nov. 22 Mission of Experts on Low Cost Rural 
Housing in South East Asia INDIA 


1951 
Jan. 30 Trusteeship Council—8th session. HQS. 


Feb. 20 Economic and Social Council—12th 
session SANTIAGO DE CHILE 


Feb. 28 Economic Commission for Europe—Steel 
Committee—Panel on Statistics GENEVA 
Feb. 28 Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East—7th session LAHORE 
Feb. United Nations Commissioner for Eritrea 
ASMARA 

Mar. 1 Economic Commission for Europe—ad 
hoc Working Party on Rural Electrification 
GENEVA 

Mar. 5 Economic Commission for Europe—In- 
dustry and Materia's Committee—ad hoc 


Working Party on Contract Practices in En- 
gineering GENEVA 


Mar. 5 Economic Commission for Europe—In- 
land Transport Committee—Working Party of 
Experts on Statistical Information GENEVA 

Mar. 12 Economic Commission for Europe—Elec- 
tric Power Committee—Group of Experts on 
Lega! Questions ‘ GENEVA 


Mar. 12 Economic Commission for Europe—In- 
land Transport Committee — Sub-Group on 
Packaging and on Conditions of Tronsvort 

GENEVA 

Mar. 15 Advisory Committee on Administrative 

and Budgetary Questions HQs. 


Forthcoming Meetings 


Mar. 16 Conference of Non-Governmental Or- 
ganizations Interested in Migration. GENEVA 
Mar. 19 Economic Commission for Europe—Sub- 
Group on Refrigeration Equipment . GENEVA 
Mar. 19 Economic Commission for Evrope—In- 
dustry and Materials Committee — Housing 
Sub-Committee GENEVA 
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Mar. 19 Transport and Communications Com- 
mission—Sth session vo HQS. 
Mar. 19 Social Commission—7th ae” 


NEVA 
Apr. 2 Ad hoc Committee on Slavery—2nd 
session 7 HQs. 


Apr. 2 neniseile: Cussitiaden for ital 
land Transport Committee—Group of Experts 
To Study Uniform System of Accountancy for 
Main-Line Railways GENEVA 


Apr. 9 Economic Commission for Europe—In- 
land Transport Committee—Working Party on 
Road Transport F GENEVA 

Apr. 9 Economic Commission for Europe — 
Timber Committee GENEVA 

Apr. 10 Commission on Narcotic Drugs—é6th 
session HQs. 

Apr. 15 Economic Commission for Europe—In- 
land Transport Committee—Sub-Committee on 
Road Transport GENEVA 

Apr. 16 Commission on Human Rights—7th ses- 
sion GENEVA 

Apr. 16 Economic and Social Council—ad hoc 
Committee on the Organization of the Council 

HQsS. 

Apr. 16 Economic Commission for Europe—In- 
dustry and Materials Committee—Meeting on 
Proposal for a Machine Tool Glossarv 


GENEVA 
Apr. 17 United Nations Joint Staff Pension 
Board Ms GENEVA 


Apr. 19 Economic Cael for Evrope—In- 
land Transport Committee—Sub-Committee on 
Rail Transport GENEVA 


Apr. 23 Commission on the Status of Women— 


5th session HQsS. 
Apr. 23 Population Commission—6th session 
HQS. 


Apr. 23 Economic Commission for Europe—in- 
land Transport Committee—Working Party on 
Lenal Questions (Insurance of Fore'an Mo- 
terists) GENEVA 

Apr. 24 Economic Commission for Eurone—In- 
land Transport Committee—Group of Experts 
on Carrier's Liability GENEVA 


May 1 Investments Committee HQs. 
May 7 Statistical Commission—6th session 


May 7 Economic Commission for Eurcpe—In- 
land Transport Committee—Working Portv on 
Currency Problems GENEVA 


May 7 Fiscal Commission—3rd session HQS 


May 14 Economic, Employment, and Deve'op- 
ment Commission HQS. 


May 15 Economic Commission for Evrope—In- 
land Transport Committee—Working Party on 
Transport of Perishable Foodstuffs . GENEVA 

May 15 International Law Commission — 3rd 
session GENEVA 


May 21 Economic Commission for Latin Amer- 
ica—4th session MEXICO CITY 


May 21 Economic Commission for Europe—In- 
land Transport Committee—Working Party on 
Prevention of Road Accidents GENEVA 


May 28 Conference of Plenipotentiaries—Draft 


(tentative) Convention Relating to the Status 
of Refugees GENEVA 


May 29 Economic Commission for Europe—6h 
session GENEVA 


May Economic Commission for Asia and the 
(tentative) Far East— Working Party on Cot- 


tage and Small Industries BANGKOK 
(tentative) 


June 5 Permanent Central Opium Board and 
(tentative) Narcotic Drugs Supervisory Body— 
5th joint session GENEVA 


June 11 Trusteeship Council—9th session HQS. 


June 15 Advisory Committee on Administrative 
(tentative) and Budgetary Questions. .......HQS. 
June 18 Sub-Commission on Prevention aa Dis- 
crimination and Protection of Minorities _ 
GENEVA 
June 19 Economic and Social Council—Council 
Committee on Non- Sean Organiza- 
tions cieciuliehsihtdnaniniin each vom HQS. 
June 26 Saenaie al: ‘Social Council--Agenda 
Committee 28 a .. GENEVA 
July 3 Economic on Social Council — 13th 
IG i prcsccceeeennnine : GENEV. 
Aug. 1 Committee on imentional beeen 
Jurisdiction ; wou GENEVA 
Aug. 6 Committee on ; Contiiieutions .. HQS. 
Aug. 7 Council for Libya ................ GENEVA 
Aug. 20 Special Committee on Information 
(tentative) Transmitted under Article 73 (e) 
of the Charter . HQS. 
Sept. 18 General Asenntly~ttle session, 





UROPE 


Sept. Advisory Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions EUROPE 
Sept. Sub-Commission on Statistical Samp'ing 
(tentative) —5th session . ssseaiasesviaag 
Sept. Economic Commission for Asia and the 
(tentative) Far East—Regional Conference on 
Commercial Attachés and Businessmen 


SINGAPORE 
Oct. 22 Narcotic Drugs Sopentonty Body—36th 
(tentative) session GENEVA 


Oct. 29 Permanent Central Galen Board and 
(tentative) Narcotic Drugs Supervisory Body— 


6th joint session GENEVA 
Nov. 1 Permanent Central Gyhen Board—58th 
(tentative) session GENEVA 


Section Il—Specialized 
Agencies 


io 


Meetings in Session 
Feb. 26 Governing Body and its Committee— 
114th session .......... GENEVA 


Mor. 12 Meeting of Seam on Training of 
Supervisors—2nd meeting GENEVA 


Forthcoming Meetings 


Mar. 27 Committee of Experts on the Applica- 
tion of Conventions and Recommendations 
NEVA 


Apr. 9 Reaional Conference for the Near and 
Midd'e East .. TEHERAN 


Apr. 10 Meeting of Experts on Pepmnele by 


Results coe GENEVA 
May 7 Coal Mines Conciente session 
GENEVA 


May 21 Joint Maritime Commission ..GENEVA 
June 6 International Labor Conference — 34th 
session GENEVA 


July 2 Meeting of Saneote on the Status and 
Conditions of pnerapneet of Domestic Work- 
ers GENEVA 


FAO 
Forthcoming Meetings 


Mar. 15 Committee on Financial Control 
WASHINGTON 
Apr. 9 International Rice Commission — Rice 
Breeders’ Working Party—2nd meeting 
BOGOR 


Apr. 9 International Rice Commission—Working 
Party on Fertilizers—Ist meeting BOGOR 

April 10 Joint FAO/WHO Expert Committee on 
Nutrition—2nd session ....... sovceneeee ROME 

May 20 First Pan American Congress on Vet- 
erinary Medicine (jointly sponsored by FAO 
and the Pan American Sanitary Bureau) 


MA 
Aug. Mechanical Wood Technology Meeting 
(tentative) AUSTRIA 
Sept. Chemical Wood Technology Meeting 
(tentative) NEW YORK 
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UNESCO 


Meetings in Session 


Mor. 7 Meetings of Representatives of Inter- 
national Teachers’ Organizations on Teaching 
about Human Rights ‘ PARIS 

Mar. 12 Meeting of General Rapporteurs for 
Survey of Teaching of Social Sciences. PARIS 


Forthcoming Meetings 


Mar. 18 Meeting of the International Commis- 
sion for the Scientific and Cultural History 


of Mankind PARIS 
Mar. 29 Second Conference of Principles of 
International Schools PARIS 


Mar. 29 Committee on Documentation of the 
Union of International Engineering Organiza- 


tions ‘ PARIS 

Apr. 2. Film Experts Committee PARIS 

June 18 Conference—é6th session PARIS 
ICAO 


Forthcoming Meetings 


Mor. 20 Airworthiness Division—4th session 


MONTREAL 
Mor. 27 Operations Division—4th session 

MONTREAL 
Apr. 24 Communications Division—4th session 

MONTREAL 
June 5 Assembly—Sth session MONTREAL 


Sept. 25 Search & Rescue Division—3rd session 
MONTREAL 


Oct. 30 Map Division—5Sth session. MONTREAL 


INTERNATIONAL BANK 


Forthcoming Meeting 


Sept. Board of Governors—6th annual meeting 
- WASHINGTON 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 
Forthcoming Meeting 


Sept. Board of Governors—6th annual meeting 
WASHINGTON 


ITU 


Forthcoming Meetings 


Apr. 16 Administrative Council—6th session 


GENEVA 
Aug. 16 Extraordinary Administrative Radio 
(tentative) Conference GENEVA 
UPU 
Forthcoming Meeting 
May 21 Executive and Liaison Commission 


—l4th session ST. GALLEN 


WHO 


Forthcoming Meetings 


Apr. 9 Special Committee to Consider the Draft 
(tentative) International Sanitary Regulations 
Expert Committee on International Epidemi- 
ology and Quarantine GENEVA 


Apr. 10 Joint FAO/WHO Expert Committee on 
Nutrition—2nd_ session ROME 
Apr. 19 Expert Committee on the Unification 
of Pharmacopoeia...8th session GENEVA 


Apr. 30 Expert Committee on the International 
Pharmacopoeia—Sub-Committee on Non-pro- 
prietary Names—2nd session GENEVA 

Apr. Expert Committee on International Epi- 

(tentative) demiology and Quarantine—Legal 
Sub-Committee—4th session GENEVA 

April Expert Committee on International Epi- 


(tentative) demiology and Quarantine—4th ses- 
sion / GENEVA 
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May 7 World Health Assembly—4th session 
GENEVA 


May 20 First Pan American Congress on Vet- 
erinary Medicine (Jointly sponsored by FAO 
and the Pan American Sanitary Bureau) 

LIMA 

June 1 Executive Board—8th session...GENEVA 


Oct. Expert Committee on International Epi- 
(tentative) demiology and Quarantine — 5th 
session ial GENEVA 
Oct. Expert Committee on the International 
Pharmacopoeia—Sub-Committee on Non-Pro- 
prietary Names—3rd session GENEVA 


Oct. Expert Committee on the International 
Pharmacopeia and Drug Standards — 9th 


session GENEVA 
IRO 
Forthcoming Meeting 
Apr. 4 Executive Committee—7th session of 


the General Council GENEVA 


WMO 


The International Meteorological Organization, 
a non-governmental organization, is the prep- 
aratory body for the World Meteorological Or- 
ganization, which is an inter-governmental or- 
ganization to be brought into relationship with 
the United Nations as a specialized agency as 
soon as possible. 


Forthcoming Meetings 


Mar. 15 Extraordinary Conference of Directors 
of the International Meteorological Organiza- 


tion PARIS 

Mar. 19 World Meteorological Organization— 

Ist Congress PARIS 

May Executive Committee PARIS 
ICITO 


Meeting in Session 
Since Sept. 1950 Tariff Negotiations . TORQUAY 


Forthcoming Meeting 


Sept. 19 Contracting Parties to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade GENEVA 


Section IlI-Non-Governmental 
Organizations 


The non-governmental organizations mentioned 
below are in Category A or B consultative 
status with the Economic and Social Council 
of the United Nations, or have consultative or 
similar status with one or more specialized 
agencies of the United Nations, or are on 
the register of non-governmental organizations 
of the Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions. The figures in parentheses indicate the 
relationship of each organization to the fol- 
lowing: (1) Economic and Social Council, (2) 
International Labor Organization, (3) Food 
and Agriculture Organization, (4) United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization, (5) International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization, (6) World Health Organization, (7) 
International Telecommunication Union, (8) 
United Nations Register, (9) International Refu- 
gee Organization. 


Mar. 12 International Institute of Political and 
Social Sciences Concerning Countries of Dif- 
fering Civilizations. 26th Study Meeting (4) 

PARIS 


Mar. 12 South American Petroleum Institute— 
Ist South American Petroleum Congress (8) 
MONTEVIDEO 


Mar. 22 Joint Committee of International 
Teachers’ Federations—9th session (4) 
LONDON 


Mar. 26 Inter-Parliamentary Union — Council 
he: A inde teer tee MONACO 

Mar. 28 International Council of Women 
Triennial Council Meeting (1, 3, 4) .. ATHENS 


Apr. 9 International Federation of Air Line 
Pilots Associations (5)... AMSTERDAM 


May 12 Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom—lInternational Executive Com- 


mittee (1, 4) GENEVA 
May 21 International Union Against the Ve 
nereal Diseases (6) PARIS 


May 21 **International Society of Orthopaedic 
Surgery and Traumatology—Sth congress 
STOCKHOLM 
May 21 ' International Federation of the Phono 
graphic Industry—General Meeting and Con- 
gress (4) TORQUAY 
June 11 International Criminal Police Commis- 
sion—20th general assembly (1) L.SBON 


June 17 **International Committee of Military 
medicine and Pharmacy—1]3th congress 
PARIS 


June 24 World's Alliance of Young Men's 
Christian Associations—Executive Committee 
(1, 4, 9) OBERLIN (OHIO, U.S.A. 

June 26 International Commission on Iliumina- 
tion—triennial conterence (5) STOCKHULM 


July 2 International Organization for Stand- 
ardization—Council (1, 4, 5, 7) GENEVA 
Juiy 5 International Committee of Scientific 
Management—9th International Congress (1, 
4) BRUSSELS 


July 11 ***International Union of Pure and 
Applied Physics—General Assembly 
COPENHAGEN 
July 14 International Federation for Housing 
and fown Planning—Meetings of Council and 
bureau (1, 6) HODDESDON (U.K.) 
July 15 International Hospital Federation—7th 
International Hospital Congress (6) 
BRUSSELS 
July 16 **International Association of Clinical 
Pathology—Ist Congress LONDON 
July 31 Boy Scouts International Bureau—13th 
International Scout Conference (4, 8) 


SALZBURG 
Aug. 1 ***International Astronomical Union— 
General Assembly LENINGRAD 


Aug. 1 Commission of the Churches on Inter- 
national Affairs—World Council of Churches, 
Executive Committee and on August 4— 
Central Committee (1, 3, 4) GENEVA 


Aug. 3 World Assembly of Youth—General As- 
sembly (Executive Committee, August 6; 3rd 
Council Meeting, August 17) (1, 4) 

ITHACA (NEW YORK, U.S.A.) 

Aug. 20 International Youth Hostel Federation 
13th Meeting (4) VIENNA 

Aug. 24 World Federation of United Nations 
Associations—6th Plenary Assembly (1, 3, 4, 
6) se STOCKHOLM 

Sept. 6 International Folk Music Council— Con- 
ference (4) ZAGREB 


Sept. 8 ***International Union of Pure and 
Applied Chemistry—General Assembly 
WASHINGTON 


Sept. 9 International Society for the Welfare 
of Cripples—5th World Congress (1, 6) 
STOCKHOLM 


Sept. 15 World Medical Association—General 
Assembly (6) STOCKHOLM 


Sept. 23 **International Association of Aller- 
gists—Ist Congress ZURICH 
Sept. 24 **International Society of Surgery— 
14th International Congress PARIS 


Sept. 24 International Co-operative Alliance— 


18th Congress (1, 2, 3, 4) COPENHAGEN 


Dec. 11 World Federation for Mental Health— 
4th International Congress on Mental Health 
and on December 12—4th Annual Meeting 
4, 6) : mem MEXICO CITY 





** Member of Council for the Co-ordination of 
oe Congresses of Medical Sciences 
(4, 6) 


*** Member of International Council of Scien- 
tific Unions (4). 
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UNITED NATIONS BROADCASTS 


SCHEDULE OF SHORTWAVE BROADCASTS 


Effective February 7, 1951 


EST—Eastern Standard Time 
GMT—Greenwich Mean Time 


Lake Success, N. Y. 
Sta- Wave- Fre- 
Program tion length quency 


BROADCASTS OF MEETINGS 


Major meetings of the United Nations General Assembly, when in session, 
will be broadcast as follows: 


GMT EST 


TO EUROPE AND MIDDLE EAST (in English & French) 
10:30- 1:00 pm YWRCA 13.88 m= 21,610 kes 
§ WABC 19.83 m 15,130 kes 
WABC 19.83 m_ 15,130 kes 
(2000-2345 GMT 
WRCA~ 25.49 m_ 11,770 kcs 
2000-0300 GMT 
WRCA 31.20 m 
(2015-0300 GMT) 


1530-1800 


2000-End 3.00-End 


9,615 kes 


TO THE TRANSPACIFIC AREA (in Chinese) 


1:00- 4:00 am VLA-6 (Aus 
tralia) 19.74m_ 15,200 kcs 


NOTE: Broadcasts of meetings are also carried in English in the New York 
area by Station WNYC and throughout the United States by the Con- 
tinental FM Network. 


0600-0900 


KOREAN PROGRAM-—(Daily) 
| KRCA 31.53 m 
| KGEI 25.58 m 
Hono- 
lulu | 25.45 m 
{ Manila 
| 25.23 m_ 11,890 kcs 
Manila 
iW 49.02 m 


9,515 kcs 
11,730 kes 


11,790 kes 


1015-1030 5:15- 5:30 am UN News in Korean 


6,120 kes 


UN WEEKLY INDIA & PAKISTAN PROGRAM-—(Saturdays) 


7:45- 8:00am UN Program in Hindi ) GRZ 13.86 m 21,640 kes 
8:00- 8:15am UN Program in Urdu bGsc 16.86 m_ 17,790 kes 


1245-1300 
1300-1315 


EUROPEAN & MIDDLE EASTERN PROGRAM, TRANSMISSION !—(Monday-Friday 
1400-1410 9:00- 9:10am UN News in Polish 

1455-1500 _9:55-10:00.am UN News in Icelandic ( CKNC 
1500-1527 10:00-10:27 am UN News & Program ¢CKCX 


in Russian 


16.84m 17,820 kes 
19.75m_ 15,190 kes 


EUROPEAN & MIDDLE EASTERN PROGRAM, TRANSMISSION !!—(Monday-Friday) 


1800-1805 1:00- 1:05pm UN News in Hebrew | 
1805-1814 1:05- 1:14pm UN English News | 
1814-1820 1:14- 1:20 pm UN French program 
1820-1830 1:20- 1:30 pm Correspondent’s Dis- 
patch 
1830-1835 1:30- UN Arabic summary WRCA 
1835-1845 1:35- Arabic Correspond- | WRCA 
ent 
UN Arabic News WABC 
BBC Dispatches WWF 
Correspondent’s Dis- 69* 32.97 m= 9,100 kes 
patch until 1930 GMT 
UN Serbo-Croat News | WWF- 
Serbo-Croat Dispatches 46 44.20m = 6,787 kes. 
Correspondent's Dis- (from 1930-2000 GMT 
patch 
2:45- 2:50pm Correspondent’s Dis 
patch 
2:50- 2:58 pm UN Dutch News 
2:58- 3:00 pm Close down or over to 
meeting (if in ses- 
sion) 


13.88 m 21,610 kes 
25.49 m_ 11,770 kes 
1845-1900 1:45- 19.83 m 15,130 kcs 
1900-1910 2:00- 
1910-1915 2:10- 


1915-1920 =. 2:15- 
1920-1930 2:20- 
1930-1945 = 2:30- 
1945-1950 
1950-1958 
1958-2000 


* Tangier Relay 


Sta- Wave- Fre- 
GMT EST tion length quency 
LATIN AMERICAN & CARIBBEAN PROGRAM, TRANSMISSION !—(Monday-Friday 


2300-2345  6:00- 6:45pm UN News & Pro- )WGEO 19.57m_ 15,330 kcs 
grams in Spanish WGEO 31.48m _— 9,530 kcs 
S WABC 16.83 m_ 17,830 kes 


2345-2400 6:45- 7:00 pm UN News & Pro- { wase 31.48 m 9,530 kcs 


Program 


in Spanish WABC 16.83 m__17,830 kcs 
en ae WRUL 19.54m 15,350 kcs 
19.72 m_ 15,210 kcs 


2400-0006 7:00- 7: NN in French WRCA 
000: 0- 7:06pm U ews in Frenc ' 3102 m 9.670 kes 


0006-0015 7:06- 7:15pm UN News in English jWRCA 
0015-0030 7:15- 7:30 pm UN Portuguese Pro- \ WABC 16.83 m_ 17,830 kcs 
gram LwRcA 19.72 m_ 15,210 kes 

gwRCA 31.02 m 9,670 kcs 

J WRUL 16.86 m_ 11,790 kes 


LATIN AMERICAN PROGRAM, TRANSMISSION II—(Monday-Friday) 
0200-0300 9:00-10:00 pm UN News & Pro- \WABC 31.09m 9,650 kcs 
grams in Spanish (werut 25.45m 11,790 kes 
qwiwo 25.62m 11,710 kes 
WLWO_ 19.57 m_ 15,330 kcs 


EUROPE, MIDDLE EAST & PAKISTAN PROGRAM—(Tuesday-Saturday GMT) 


9430-0445 11:30-11:45pm UN News in Urdu 
0445-0500 11:45-12:;00M UN News in Persian 
9500-0515 12:00-12:15am UN News in Pushtu 
0515-0530 12:15-12:30 am UN News in Amharic 
0530-0545 12:30-12:45am UN News in. Turkish 


6,040 kcs 
9,560 kcs 


WLWO 49.67 m 
WLWO_ 31.38 m 


Tangier 

9 30.93 m 9,700 kcs 
0545-0552 12:45-12:52am UN News in Greek 
0552-0600 12:52- 1:00am Correspondent's Disp. | Tangier 


10 41.67 m = 7,200 kcs 


AUSTRALIA-NEW ZEALAND PROGRAM—(Tuesday-Saturday GMT) 
0440-0445 11:40-11:45 pm UN News in English CKLX 19.88 m 15,090 kcs 
0445-0500 11:45-12:00M UN Radio Review CHOL 25.60 m 11,720 kes 
0500-0515 12:00-12:15am *Memo From Lake { 

Success ] 
* Saturdays GMT only. 


TRANSPACIFIC PROGRAM—(Daily) 


0715-0730 2:15- 2:30 am UN News in Korean 
0730-0735  2:30- 2:35am UN News Summary in | 
English | KRCA 


25.45 m_ 11,790 kcs 
0735-0745 2:35- 2:45am UN News in Tagalog | KRCA 


49.50m 6,060 kcs 
| Hono- 


| lulu! 16.85m_ 17,800 kcs 
0750-0800 2:50- 3:00am UN News in_ Indone- 
sian (Monday-Sat- | 
urday) Manila 
| 16.87 m_ 17,780 kcs 
3.00am Memo From Lake - 
Success (Sundays | 


only | 


0750-0800 


0800-0830 3:00- 3:30am UN Chinese Program | Manila 


19.67 m_ 13,250 kes 
0830-0840 3.30- 3.40 am UN News in Thai | Manila 
| 1tt* 19.57 m_ 15,330 kes 


0830-0843 3:30- 3:43am UN French Program | 
Sundays only) 


* From 0715-0830 GMT 


CHINESE PROGRAM—(Tuesday-Saturday) ** 
1:00- 2:00 am UN Chinese Program )}VLA-6 19.74m_ 15,200 kcs 
| (Australia) 
**This transmission extended to 0900 GMT (4:00 am EST) when meeting is 
being rebroadcast. 


BROADCASTS FROM UN INFORMATION CENTER—GENEVA (SWITZERLAND) 
(Monday-Friday) 
UN News in English } 
UN News in French § 


0600-0700 


1830-1845 44.07 m = 6,672 kcs 


1845-1900 


i 
UNITED NATIONS BROADCASTS AND TELECASTS IN THE UNITED STATES & CANADA 


RADIO 


* “UNITED NATIONS TODAY,’’ a 15-minute review featuring the recorded 
voices of delegates taking part in United Nations sessions around the 
world, is carried in the United States over the Mutual Broadcasting System 
ond some 100 stations on the UN’s Network for Peace, as well as the 
Dominion Network in Canada, Mondays through Fridays 

“SPOTLIGHT ON THE U.N.,”’ a 15-minute feature program and newscast 
of United Nations events is broadcast Mondays through Fridays 6:00-6:15 PM, 
EST, over 350 stations of the Liberty Network. 

“LET'S TALK UN,” a survey of the activities of the Organization by the 
Assistant Secretary-General in charge of Public Information, Mr. Benjamin A 
Cohen. Broadcasts every Saturday 6:00 to 6:15 PM, EST, on the Liberty Network 

“UN. NEWS,” a 5-minute summary of United Nations news, is broad- 
cast Mondays through Fridays from 6:50-6:55 PM, EST over WNYC. 

“MEMO FROM LAKE SUCCESS,” a weekly 15-minute feature program, is 
carried over the Columbia Broadcasting System (96 stations) on Saturdays 
6:15-6:30 PM, EST. (In New York City over WCBS, 8:45-9:00 AM, EST, on 
Sundays), and on the Trans-Canada Network in Canada. 


“CITIZENS OF THE WORLD,” a weekly 15-minute transcribed dramatic 
series, is carried over 450 stations in the United States. 

Principal meetings of the United Nations are broadcast over station WNYC 
in New York and stations of the FM continental network. 

U.N. Transmissions in French for Canada: A U.N. program fecture in 
French is broadcast, Mondays through Fridays, in the ‘Revue des Actualities 
1830-1845 EST on stations CBJ (Chicoutimi, 1580 kes), CBV (Quebec City, 
980 kes), CHNC (New Carlisle, 610 kcs), and CBF (Montreal, 690 kes). A 
weekly 15-minute U.N. program is broadcast Saturdays 2230-2245 EST on sto 
tion CKAC (Montreal, 730 kes). 


TELEVISION 


U.N. Meetings. U.N. Television Service will cover U.N. meetings when in 
session 

U.N. STAMP CLUB,” a half-hour philatelic program. Soturdoys, 12:45-1:15 
PM, EST. over WNBT, Channel 4. 


Address correspondence to UNITED NATIONS RADIO, New York, N. Y. 





United Nations Sales Agents | 


Argentina: 


Editorial Sudamericana S.A., Calle Alsina 
500, Buenos Aires. 


Australia: 


H. A. Goddard (Pty.), Ltd., 255a George 
Street, Sydney. 


Belgium: 

Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 
14-22 rue du Persil, Brussels. 

W. H. Smith and Son 

71-75 Boulevard Adolphe Max, Brussels. 


Bolivia: 
Liberia Cientifica y Literaria, Avenida 
16 de Julio 216, Casilla 972, La Paz. 


Brazil: 
livraria Agir, Rua Mexico 98-B Caixa 
Postal 3291, Rio de Janeiro. 


Canada: 
The Ryerson Press, 299 Queen Street 
West, Toronto. 


Ceylon: 


The Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, 
Ltd., Lake House, Colombo. 


Chile: 
Liberia Ivens, Calle Moneda 822, San- 
tiago. 


China: 
The Commercial Press, Ltd., 211 Honan 
Road, Shanghai. 


Colombia: 
Libreria Latina Ltda., Apartado Aereo 
4011, Bogota. 


Costa Rica: 
Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, San 
Jose. 


Cuba: 
La Casa Belga, Rene de Smedt, O'Reilly 
455, Havana. 


Czechoslovakia: 
F. Topic, Narodni Trida 9, Prague 1. 


Denmark: 


Einar Munksgaard, Norregade 6, 
Copenhagen. 


Dominican Republic: 


Libreria Dominicana, Calle Mercedes No. 
49, Apartado 656, Ciudad Trujillo. 


Ecuador: 
Munoz Hermanos y Cia., Plaza del 
Teatro, Quito. 


Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have not yet been appointed 
may be sent to: Sales Section, United Nations Office, Palais des Nations, Geneva, 
Switzerland; or Sales Section, United Nations, New York, U.S.A. 


Egypt: 
Librarie “La Renaissance d‘Egypte,” 9 
SH. Adly Pasha, Cairo. 


Ethiopia: 
Agence Ethiopienne de Publicite, Box 8, 
Addis Ababa. 


Finland: 


Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2, Keskuskatu, 
Helsinki. 


France: 
Editions A. Pedone, 13, rue Soufflot, 
Paris V. 


Greece: 
“Eleftheroudakis,” Librairie Internatio- 
nale, Place de la Constitution, Athens. 


Guatemala: 

Goubaud & Cia Ltda., 5a. Sur No. 6 y 
9a. C.P., Guatemala City. 

Haiti: 

Max Bouchereau, Librairie “A la Cara- 
velle.’’ Boite Postale 111-B, Port-au-Prince. 


Iceland: 


Bokaverzlun Sigfusar Eymundsonnar 
Austurstreti 18, Reykjavik. 


India: 
Oxford Book & Stationery Co., Scindia 
House, New Delhi. 


Indonesia: 
Jajason Pembangunan, Gunung Sahari 
84, Djakarta. 


Iraq: 
Mackenzie’s Bookshop, Booksellers and 
Stationers, Baghdad. 


Ireland: 
Hibernian General Agency Ltd., Com- 
mercial Buildings, Dame Street, Dublin. 


Israel: 


leo Blumstein, P.O.B. 4154 
35 Allenby Road, Tel-Aviv. 


Italy: 
Colibri $.A., Via Chiossetto 14, Milan. 


Lebanon: 
Librairie Universelle, Beirut. 


Luxembourg: 
Librairie J. Schummer, Place Guillaume, 
Luxembourg. 


Netherlands: 
N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, 
The Hague. 


New Zealand: 


Gordon & Gotch Ltd., Waring Taylor 
Street, Wellington. 

United Nations Association of New 
Zealand, G.P.O. 1011, Wellington. 


Norway: 
Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, Kr. 
Augustgt, 7A, Oslo. 


Pakistan: 

Thomas & Thomas 

Fort Mansion, Frere Road, 
Karachi. 


Peru: 
Libreria Internacional del Peru, S.A., 
Casilla 1417, Lima. 


Philippines: 
D. P. Perez Co., 132 Riverside, San Juan, 
Rizal. 


Portugal: 
Libraria Rodrigues 186, Rua Aurea, 188 
Lisbon. 


Sweden: 
C. £. Fritze’s Kung!l, Hofbakhandel A-8 
Fredsgatan 2, Stockholm. 


Switzerland: 
Librairie Payot S.A., at Lausanne, Gen- 
eva, Montreux, Neuchatel, Berne, Basel, 
Vevey; and Hans Raunhardt, Kirchgasse 
17, Zurich 1. 


Syria: 
Librarie Universelle, Damascus. 


Thailand: 
Pramuan Mit Ltd., 333 Charoen Krung 
Road, Bangkok. 


Turkey: 
Librairie Huchette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, 
Beyoglu, Istanbul. 


Union of South Africa: 
Van Schaik’s Bookstore (Pty.), Ltd. 
P.O. Box 724, Pretoria. 


United Kingdom: 

H.M. Stationery Office, P. O. Box 569, 
London, S.E. 1 (and at H.M.S.O. Shops 
of London, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, 
Cardiff, Edinburgh, and Manchester). 


United States: 

International Documents Service Colum 
bia University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
New York 27, New York. 


Uruguay: 

Oficina de Representacion de Editoriales 
Prof. Hector D’Elia, Av. 18 de Julio 1333 
Esc. 1, Montevideo. 


Venezuela: 
Escritorio Perez Machado Conde a 
Pinango 11, Caracas. 


Yugoslavia: 
Drzavno Preduzec Jugoslovenska Kniiga, 
Marsala Tita 23-11, Belgrade. 





STATISTICAL 
YEARBOOK 
1949-50 


The second issue of the Statistical Year- 
book to be prepared by the Statistical 
Office of the United Nations. 


It contains comprehensive international 
statistical data from 250 countries and ter- 
ritories, mostly for the two decades 19 
1949. Data in certain tables extend into 
1950. 


Among the subjects in its 166 tables are: 


Population Transport 
Manpower Communications 
Land Use Balance of Payments 
Agriculture Internal Trade 
Forestry. Fishing External Trade 
Industrial Production Finance 
Vining, Quarrying National Income 
Vanufacturing Wages and Prices 
Construction Social Statistics 
Electricity, Gas Education, Culture 


Complete subject and country indexes. Bi- 


lingual throughout; all titles, text and 
notes given in both English and French. 


556 pages. Clothbound 
$6.00, 40/- sterling, 24.00 Swiss franes 
UN Publication No.: 1950.XVIL.3 


frailable from all United Nations sales agents 








